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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
R, As 
NOTHER distin- 
guished “lion” of 
the Royal Academy this 
Week graces cur gallery of 
Portraits, and will be wel- 
“ome to all classes of 
Teaders, for the fame of the 
Steatest animal painter of 
ur time must have pene- 
rated, through the dissemi- 
ation of his pictures by 
1€ aid of the engraver’s 
art, into most cultivated 
°mes throughout the king- 
°m, Sir Edwin has 
Achieved the proud distine- 
lon this year, also, of 
aing presented the Aca- 
fw. with a picture that, 
°r boldness of design and 
Perfection of execution, is 
“surpassed by any in the 
Sallery, and the name of 
€ long-famous artist is 
More than ever, therefore, 
™ the mouth of every dis- 
‘iminating visitor to the 
Exhibition, The noble 
Masterpiece referred to is 
entitled, “The Swannery 
“Ovaded by Sea Eagles,” 
and is the worthy fruit of 
= quarter of a century’s 
oy tation. The Swannery, 
is Cre the study was made, 
3 at Abbotsbury, on the 
rast of Dorset, close to 
oe Chesil Bank, not far 
ane Portland, where are 
ate high enough for the 
-* eagles to breed, in 
8 when convict prisons 
reakwaters were not. 
ca Must suppose the raid 
Win qnorated by Sir Ed- 
P to have been in the 
ane When the Saxon 
one of St. Catherine's 
aed their swans by the 
the thousand, and when 
ofte ses of Portland may 
- Q have swooped down 
. Pon the tempting quarry, 
e 1€ reed-beds that border 
ae leet, even as the Norse : 
at under their raven flag, carried fire and sword 
ands” the peaceful tenants of the Abbey on the coast 
S around. And just as those unwarlike churls 


Ur ‘ 

x "ned €ver and anon upon the fierce rovers to strike 
r home 

are f 


A 


l 


striking, lithe necks twisting, horny beaks 
Webbert Pays down dabbled in blood, and_ black 
cyemet Ney quivering in the dead throes; the grey 
— les slaughtered by the side of the mother, who, 
stry Bi taingled agony of death and maternal love, has 


g, and high overhead the terrified tenants of 

ot Riteatees Wee shrieking, with the sea-rovers in 

. The criti. z ‘- ee down a victim here and there. 

IN the praise 7 4 ery school are strikingly unanimous 

and all +} se of this grand conception. ‘‘ For power, 
1€ pleasure that power can give,” remarks the 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


( From a Photograph by John Watkins, Parliamentsstreet. ) 


Times, “ this is, far and away, the best picture of the 
year. Sir Edwin’s: drawing is always consummate, 
but even as regards his painting, by no means equally 
satisfactory at all times or for all kinds of subject, those 
technical peculiarities of texture and handling which 
sometimes betray, here help the painter. His distine- 
tive touch and method of laying on his colour might 
have been acquired for the special purpose of express- 
ing the light down on the swan’s breast, the horny 
semi-transparency of the eagle’s beak and talons, and 
the rugosity of the swan’s black legs. Even the stiff, 
strong eagle’s feathers, though coming less within the 
painter’s special methods, are wonderfully expressed, 
with a masterly economy and simplicity of means. 
Standing before this magnificent picture—as noble as 
any work of purely animal strength and suffering, 
beauty and ferocity, can be—one feels that Sir Edwin 
has renewed his youth, as fable tells us did the eagles 
he has painted.” 

At the close of the opening banquet at the Academy, 


the following lines, allud- 
ing to this work, were 
handed to the veteran 
painter by the author, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks :— 
**O true Poet-Painter, the debt 
that you owe us 
From Genius’s funds, you 
are constant to pay ; 
Your youth is renewed like the 
Kagle’s you show us ; 
Far, very far off, be the 
Swan’s parting lay.” 


Sir Edwin’s other picture 
this year, “The Ptarmigan 
Hill,” a covey of ptarmigan, 
nestling in the thin snow 
of the hilltop, among the 
boulders, round which a 
couple of black and tan 
setters are just catching 
sight of them—see the eye 
of the nearer dog—though 
of but secondary interest in 
comparison with such a 
picture as the Swannery, 
would be hailed as a mas- 
terpiece in any ordinary 
exhibition. Dogs and birds 
are as lifelike as they can 
be. In fact the dogs are 
such as Sir Edwin alone of 
living artisis could paint. 
Some questions of natural 
history are suggested by 
the two pictures, and have 
afforded ground for criti- 
cism, but these it is not 
for us to discuss here, nor. 
would space permit of it, 
however anxious we might . 
be to do so. <A few facts. 
of personal history will be 
more interesting, too, in 
such a sketch as this. 

Sir Edwin, then, is the 
third and youngest son of 
the late John Landseer, 
A.R.A., and was born in 
London in 1802. He ex- 
celled in the painting of 
animals while a boy, and 
became a student in the 
Academy in 1816. He 
began to exhibit when little 
more than fourteen years 
of age, and his earliest pro- 
ductionsattracted attention, 
and gave great promise of 
future excellence. Among the best known of hig 
numerous works, as arranged in “ Men of the Time,” 
are the following, all of which have been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy: “A Highland Breakfast A 
“The Drover’s Departure ;’ “The Dog and_ the 
Shadow ;” “A Fireside Party ;’ “'There’s no Place 
like Home ;? “The ‘wa Dogs;” “The Old Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner ;” “A Jack in Office 3? «© Tethered 
Rams ;” “ Sancho Panza and Dapple ;’ “ The Angler’s 
Guard ;” “Suspense ;” “ Comical Dogs ;” “ Young 
Roebuck and Rough Hounds;” and “ The Eagle’s 
Nest.” All of the above-mentioned, as well as his 
famous compositions of “ War” and “ Peace,” are in 
the Sheepshanks Collection at South Kensington. 


| Equally celebrated are “Bolton Abbey in the Olden 


” a 


Time ;’ “ Titania 3’ “Laying Down the Law ; and 
“The Late Duke of Wellington, accompanied by his 
Daughter-in-Law, visiting the Field of Waterloo.” 
In 1858 he exhibited “ Deer-stalking,” the first of his 
large drawings in chalk which have since become 80 
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popular ; in 1859 his picture of “ Doubtful Crumbs,” 
and “A Kind Star ;” in 1860 his “Flood in the 
Highlands ;” and in 1861 “The Shrew Tamed ;” with 
three large drawings in chalk; and more recently 
“‘ Windsor-park,” “Squirrels Cracking Nuts,” and 
“Man Proposes, but God Disposes,” a scene in the 
Arctic Regions. The majority of his compositions have 
become popular as engravings. His grand bronze 
figure of the “Stag at Bay” was in the R. A. Exhibi- 
tion of 1866, and the four lions in bronze for the base 
of the Nelson column, Trafalgar-square, for which he 
received the commission from the Government in 
1859, were placed on the pedestals and uncovered Jan. 


31, 1867, 


THE DROPPED STITCHES. 


Srrrinc alone in the corner, 
In her own old easy-chair, 

With the firelight softly falling 
On her beautiful grey hair, 

She’s knitting away at a stocking, 
Rounding the heel to-night ; 

And nobody knits like mother, 
Though age is dimming her sight. 


Glancing like silver, the needles 
Backward and forward go, 

And the rings on her thin white fingers 
Are flashing to and fro. 

There’s the golden band that has never 
Been off since her wedding: day, 

And the hoop encrusted with diamonds, 
From Tom, when he went away— 


Away at the hack of Fortune, 
To the far-off China seas, 
While his mother compassed his outbound ship 
Day and night on her knees, 
Pleading that wind and weather 
For Tom might eyer be fair, 
And that never the boy might wander 
Out of reach of his mother’s prayer. 


It’s wonderful—she remembers 
The first little sock she knit, 

A wee thing, white and dainty, 
Marvelling, ‘‘ would it fit ?” 

Tucking it by in her basket, 
As if it were half a sin, 

And fearing lest careless eyes should see 
The dreams she was knitting in. 


Dear little baby Alice ! 
Never was babe so sweet. 
Alice’s own are all very well, 
But ah! those dimpled feet 
That she fondled and kissed so often, 
That she taught to walk alone— 
They are walking life’s long pathway, 
They are hurt by many a stone. 


Knitting alone is the mother, 
And the firelight softly falls 

On the pleasant room of the household, 
On the beautiful pictured walls ; 

But I think, when the lamps of evening 
Scatter the shadows there, 

They gleam over nothing half so sweet 
As the mother’s silver hair. 


And oh! she has dropped her stitches ; 
To be sure, it is not strange, 

Since she herself has been far away 
Beyond this world of change ; 

Away for a half-hour’s vision, 
To the realms of the brave and leal, 

Where the loved of the past are together, 
In the land of endless weal. 


BEWARE oF Syrups.—M. Van de Vyvere shows, observes 
Galignani, that there are sold syrups of raspberries and 
currants, in which there does not exist an atom of those fruits. 
The syrups are coloured with fuchsine and crubine, which 
impart splendid colours to them, but which are decidedly 
poisonous. By analysis it has been proved that every 200 
gms. of syrup contain five centigms. of fuchsine ; and Drs. 
Ziesscher, Letschby, and Frederick, of Dresden, relate cases 
in which men employed in packing up these tinctorial sub- 
stances lost their lives by having breathed the dust issuing 
from the parcels they were handling. The means of discover- 
ing the adulteration of syrups by the drugs in question are 
easy ; chlorine discolours both the genuine and adulterated 
article, but in the case of fuchsine it leaves a flaky residue. 
Caustic potash discolours the adulteration, but changes the 
pure fruit to a dirty green. 

CROQUET AS A BRANCH OF LIBERAL EDUCATION.—The 
Daily News, discoursing of the educational advantages of 
croquet, points out that success in croquet mainly turns 
upon tact, and a woman without tact is not a woman, while 
she is most a woman who has it most. Croquet, however, 
properly pursued, promotes another habit, not naturally so 
feminine—the habit of silence when work has to be done. A 
rattling person at croquet is a nuisance ; and whoever plays 
the game with earnestness will become more or less silent as 
the interest and excitement deepen. Men, on the other hand, 
acquire at croquet what so many of them want—those virtues 
which come under the name of tact. Men are, by their 
organisation, disposed to play what is called a dashing game; 
but a dashing game at croquet is a losing game. It is like 
“hitting wild” in boxing. Accordingly, men soon discover 
that if they would win they must not be so anxious to make 
bold strokes as to keep themselves favourably placed. The 
great fault of men is that they are too confident and san- 
guine; of women, that they are too easily discouraged. 
Croquet teaches the first that a game is never won till it is 
lost, and the latter that it is never lost till it is won. Thus it 
impresses @ much-needed lesson upon each. Another moral 
feature of croquet is this, that whilst its laws in no way de- 
tract from that courtesy which is due from the stronger sex 
to the weaker, it compels men to show no ridiculous and un- 
natural mock deference and forbearance to women, but meta- 
phorically to knock them about as equals; and it instructs 
women that, though in extreme emergencies and in “ staying 


power” men are their superiors, in the intermediate affairs of | 
s very little to choose between the capacities and | but follow it. Mr. Ludlow welcomed me very warmly, 
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By Marcarer Horr, 
Author of “ Many Shades of Life,” “For Better, for Worse,” €e. 
> 
CHAPTER II. 
THe day after Mr. Digby’s visit I received a letter, 
bringing to me news which seemed likely materially to alter 


my position in life; yet it did not unman me, or throw 
me into a fever, as the announcement of another piece of 
the good fortune for which I had waited so long in vain, 
had been presumed to do. I Jearned then, by the death 
of my only uncle, I was heir-at-law to a considerable 
property. It was a matter of great surprise to me, 
for I had never even seen this relative, and, owing to 
a serious quarrel between him and his only brother, my 
father, in early life, his name was hardly ever mentioned. 
He now died intestate, and, having neither wife nor 
children, I was of course his heir. It may be, that he 
preferred I should thus take his property without any 
sign from him, for I was the only son of a woman he had 
passionately, though vainly loved, who caused that deep 
quarrel between the brothers when she elected to become 
my father’s wife. 

How strange that tidings such as these were barren and 
cold tome! What was it to me now whether I were rich 
or poor, seeing that the great hope of my life had passed 
away, leaving a want that could never be supplied, a 
wound that no time could heal. Thus I sat musine for 
several hours, wondering what I should do in a fine 
house, with a retinue of servants, and whether it would 
be my duty to reside in it, till, like my uncle, I should 
die, wifeless and childless, and leave it to an unknown 
heir ! 

In the course of the day I had a visit from Mr. Ludlow, 
whose congratulations were very hearty, though he was 
sorry, he kindly added, that the proposal he had once 
made to me could not now be carried out. He urged my 
going at once to take possession of my property, and 
medical consent having been obtained, 1 sct out the next 
day. 

I remained for two months in Warwickshire, and then, 
having set my house in what I thought becoming order, 
and having given a commission for a large supply of new 
books, which henceforth, I sighed, would be my most 
cherished companions, and having greatly recovered 
strength, I returned for afew days to London—at least 
so I told my housekeeper. 

I know not what impelled me to drive direct from the 
railway station to Mr. Ludlow’s office; but I had so 
strong a leaning in that direction that I could not choose 


rights of the two. On the whole, therefore, we may conclude | but I had known him long enough to perceive he was 
that for both sexes croquet is peculiarly part of a liberal. labouring under some anxiety or trouble, and I ventured | from both on to a scene like this. 


education. 


to observe, he did not seem in his usual health. 


“‘ Why,” replied he, “IT indeed have suffered great 
annoyance, and it is a family matter ; but, besides that it 
will be a relief to me, I think 1 shall do well to make 
you acquainted with it. You know,” he continued, 
though with some hesitation, ‘‘it was quite impossible 
for me to be blind to the fact, that the announcement of 
my daughter’s engagement with Mr. Digby was a shock to 
you. I wasvery much grieved and pained that it was so, 
and I very deeply respected the manner in which up to 
that moment you had concealed your feelings. Now I 
am bound to caution you, being so lately convalescent, 
against being moved in a matter that concerns her. 
The fact is, Mr. Digby has become a Roman Catholic, 
and intends shortly to take orders in that Church. He 
has long, I suspect, been tending that way, but only 
since you left London has taken this final step.” 

‘It is,” he continued, with some irritation in his tone, 
‘‘his astounding coolness that amazes me. He acknow- 
ledges that he made a grave mistake in contracting an en- 
gagement with Agnes, that even in his state of partial 
darkness, he felt a priest should not marry; but that he 
resisted his conviction, and now, forsooth, thanks God 
the irrevocable deed is not done. He is so good as to add, 
that if legal consequences follow on his determination, he 
must abide them, for nothing will shake his resolve to 
become a priest of the One True Church. You, Farquhar, 
will not be surprised that, as a father, I long to shake him.” 

“But,” I faltered, ‘‘ how does Miss Ludlow bear it ?? 

‘“Much better than I could have hoped. To her Mr. 
Digby writes, imploring her to follow his example and 
enter upon the religious life. Now, I see you are suffer- 
ing; but on this point take comfort. His influence is 
not strong enough to induce her to do that, for though 
his conduct does not appear to her in the same light as to 


jus, she says that she neither dare nor could do this; and 
| although she fully understands his motives and sincerity 


of purpose, she does not feel able to follow him so far. 
Poor child, she tries to reconcile me to his conduct by 
pointing out how much better it is, that he has discovered 
his bias and real inclination before too late, and that she 


who must be supposed to be the chief sufferer, under the . 


circumstances, quite forgives the pain he has caused her. 

She tells me she never realised they were to be married ; 

indeed, it would have been strange if she had—he always 

gave me the notion of her spiritual adviser, rather than 
her lover.” 

T heard all this, more, I think, as one who, waking from 
a sleep of pleasant dreams, fears to find they’ll pass with 
daylight. I said to Mr. Ludlow that he knew enough to 
be sure that this news could not be painful to me, that it 
had awakened hope, which he at least, would not forbid 
me to cherish now. 

‘On the contrary,” he replied, with grave kindness, 
whatever I can do to help you to realise it, I will.” 
Had Mr. Ludlow been my desired mother-in-law, I 

must then and there have embraced. and blessed him ; as 

it was I have no doubt I testified my ecstatic gratitude in 
some novel and peculiar manner. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he continued, ‘‘for to- 
morrow I take Agnes for a month or so to the Queen’s, at 
Norwood. ‘The air of the Surrey hills and the charms of 
the Crystal Palace will, I hope, do much to renovate both 
mind and body. You'd like the Queen’s,” he said, slily, 
‘* shall I bespeak a room for you ?” 

‘© Oh no, don’t,” I cried, trusting to the assertion of 
grammarians that two negatives in Mnglish make an aflir- 
mative ! 

The next day I went down to Norwood. Mr. Ludlow 
had suggested I should defer my visit until Sunday ; but 
I, who had waited so long in mute hopelessness, could not 
wait now with spoken hope. 

Agnes, when [ first saw her, was standing on the high 
ground which commands the magnificent panoramic view 
of London, lying beyond the rich green of the middle 
distance, and bounded far away in the horizon by the 
Middlesex hills. She was leaning pensively on her father’s 
arm, looking with sad eyes on to the vast city. How it 
gladdened me like an omen, the bright, sudden smile 
when she saw me, and the few warm words of welcome 
and congratulation! ‘The rosy flush of the setting sun, as 
it gilded with added beauty every object, was akin to the 
glow of dawning happiness in my heart; there should 
come a time, surely, 1 said, when 1 should hold Agnes 1n 
my arms all my own, and feel that one spirit looked out 


Long we lingered in admiration of the prospect, of its 
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kind unequalled. Thus far away from the hum and noise of 
“i great town, it lay so grand, and calm, and clear, in that 

Summer evening, that it looked like a city of romance. 
; Snes’s attention was chiefly directed to the churches, and 
° naturally was mine, and together we counted more 

ian a hundred, including of course many in the suburbs. 

Is needless to say J did not search for the Oratory at 

Tompton, whither Mr. Digby had retreated. 

./ He next day Mr. Ludlow engaged me to accompany 
1m and Agnes to the Crystal Palace. She walked always 
€aning on her father’s arm, and, as it seemed to my im- 
Patience, rather persistently clinging to it now. Alive to 
My interests, Mr. Ludlow at length managed to detach 
Umself, and, in passing from one court to another, quite 
“ceidentally missed us. Agnes was much dismayed, but I 
€xerted all my eloquence to prove the adage that ‘it’s no 
Use seeking a needle in a truss of hay ;” that the Crystal 

‘alace, on this occasion, was nothing else than figura- 
Ive hay, and her father the needle. The evident sense of 
this she freely admitted, but as was natural, though of 
Course vexatious to me, she continued anxious to find 
um. However, I accepted my mitigated happiness, and 
Made the most of my limited opportunities, especially 
endeavouring to anticipate her wishes, and, by the deep 
Sympathy born of my great love, to soothe her under what- 
Cver measures of regret or sorrow were left by her disap- 
Pointed hope. 

Ithought it was happy for me, that I was thus per- 
Mitted to be near her when the trouble was fresh and 
leaviest, and she had the greater need of such sympathy 
43 I, in ahalf-timid way, dared offer. The days, and then 
Weeks, went by, and I sought in vain for any token that 
She felt how dear she was to me, and I had no sign from 
ler that she ever would permit more than these my re- 
Spectful attentions. 

She was always the same to me as in the old days at 

1e office—perfectly gentle, calm, and frank, no shadow 
ven yet of my deep love in her sweet eyes. As the day 

Sr leaving Norwood rapidly drew near my anxiety 
ecame so intense—my fear that at last the cup of happi- 
Ness would be dashed from lips, so harrowing—as_ to 
Induce a slight fit of illness, for me to have the most bliss- 
ful result. I think Mr. Ludlow somewhat magnified its 
Nature, and I know now that he hinted to Agnes not 
nly the probable cause of my present indisposition, but 
of that from which I had with so much difficulty recovered. 

Vhen next we met, her whole manner was changed, it 
Was quite pitying, almost affectionate; she was touched, 
and I, her very slave, was thankful for that pity, as akin 
to love. 

On the day before we were to to leave Norwood, as we 
Were walking in that loveliest of all gardens, of the 

rystal Palace, Mr. Ludlow again missed us. Agnes 
Was evidently more disturbed at the circumstance than 
€ven she had beenon a former occasion. But I drew her 
©n to a secluded spot, near to the never to be forgotten 
Tegion of extinct animals, and there for the time, all un- 
Mindful of those strange and savage surroundings—there 

efore those creatures Which had existence ere the love 
Of Adam’s children was wildy felt and told—I urged her 
to seal my fate. There, in the still calm evening, I 
Passionately poured forth my tale of long-cherished love, 
and she over ker clasped hands shed quiet tears. ; 

‘You know all,” she said. ‘‘Can I really love again 
80 soon ?” 
ne Oh!” I said, “was it indeed love you felt for Mr. 

Bey! : C5 ? 

p Perhaps,” she murmured, ‘‘it was reverence. 

And of that,” I replied, “I neither am worthy nor 
do Task it. I am of the earth, and crave for that Jove 
Which belongs to it, and yet has the most Divine origin 
and sanction.” ; 

“ You are right,” she said, and, laying her hand con- 
fidingly in mine, whilst in the depths of her luminous 
Yes I saw the shadow I had never seen before, she mur- 
Mured, “JT shall be glad to make a good man happy.” 

harmed air, charmed scene, evermore charmed even- 
Ing hour! How often since then have Agnes and I sat in 

at self-same spot, she serenely happy, whilst I declared 
lat, though such rapture comes but once in life, it 
aves an all-pervading influence, drawing closer con- 
Senial minds and kindred hearts, and that as the years 
y Task for nothing dearer than its memory, save, 
owe that ever-deepening love I then first called my 


THE END. 
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By ANNA GRAHAM, 
Author of The Old Man’s Story,” “‘ Too Late,” dc. 
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T CHAPTER I. | L 

thee firelight flickered and danced in the little room, 
inpe wavering, fantastic shadows on the walls, leap- 
1 Up in broad glows of ruddy light, then suddenly fail- 
ne to a subdued glimmer, and allowing a vague, mellow 
-Uskiness to have its own way. But there was one object 
sis 1e chimney-corner on which the flames kept up a con- 
sat teeing gleam, and that was the face of a girl who 
tho €re—a fair, young, innocent face, very grave and 
Sr eecaeul in its expression just now, with large brown 
b “f naturally as brimful of sunshine as the summer sky, 


in ¢] aving, on this particular evening, a very April look 
Th lem, suggestive of showers rather than of sunshine. 


Patt Mhight have seemed to be watching the fitful out- 
in the and retreating of the serpent like tongues of flame 
differs grate, but that their fixed, far-away gaze told a 
ne story. There was, in fact, some very toilsome 
wit Work going on under the soft brown hair swept away 
a Such pretty carelessness from the full white temples. 
ani wer not trying to work out a problem in Euclid—I 
be fou Sure but it was amore difficult one than any to 
rive Pan there—she was wondering how she could con- 
eads 0 make five shillings do duty for twenty, and other 
pre pared older and wiser than hers, have found this a 
Bre very hard of solution. 

that 1, aiid half-crowns lay in her hand—the little hand 
ad worked so hard to earn them, but what to do 


with them was the question. In the first place some 
nourishment must be procured for her sick mother, and 
in the second place the baker must be paid; then the rent 
bad fallen three weeks in arrears, and the landlord did 
not like waiting for his money, neither did she like to 
make him wait; she had felt her face turn hot the last 
time he called, when she was compelled to own that she 
had no money. ‘Then there was no sugar in the house ; 
Willie’s toes were nearly through his dilapidated boots, 
the soles of which seemed bent on dissolving partnership 
with the uppers; and little Nell’s last frock had been 
patched and repatched until the original had become a 
matter of dubious conjecture. Of her own wants she 
scarcely thought ; it was more than she could do to supply 
the needs of others. 

There was a look of sore perplexity on her youthful, 
almost childliie face, as she sat pondering over the puzzle, 
never taking her fixed, unseeing gaze from the fire, or 
uttering a sound, except, now and then, a soft admonitory 
‘Chush,” when the two children, building houses on the 
floor at her feet with blocks of wood, threatened to be- 
come noisy in their play. 

“¢ Hope !” 

The voice that spoke her name was very faint and low, 
but the girl heard it and put aside her hard thinking at 
the sound. She started up and lit a candle. On a home- 
made chintz-covered sofa, in a corner of the room which 
the firelight had left in shadow, lay a woman, sunken- 
eyed and hollow-cheeked; the sharp, pinched features and 
the ashen hue of the wan face telling their own tale of 
long and weary suffering, and of rest now near at hand, 
She was in the last stage of consumption. 

“Are you awake, mother dear?’ said Hope. ‘‘I will 
get you some tea.” 

‘©Hope, isn’t it time for your father to be home ?” 
asked the sick woman, as Hope brought her a glass of 
cooling drink. 

*¢ Almost, mother.” 

‘¢T should like to talk to him to-night,” she murmured. 
“Ch, I hope, I do hope ”— 

The girl did not ask what it was her mother hoped, she 
knew only too well ; she knew, too, that the hope would 
very likely be disappointed. She went to the window, 
and stood pressing her forehead against the glass, peering 
out into the gloom. 

The November night was falling dismally, and the rising 
wind came down the narrow strect with a rush and a 
howl, sending a dash of rain upon the window panes. 
Her father should have been home by now, and she 
sighed as she thought of the probable cause of his delay. 
The chances were three to one against his coming home 
sober, because he would have to pass three public-houses 
on his way, each one of which was to him an almost irre- 
sistible temptation. If, by a mighty effort of self-control, 
he should succeed in passing the Three Crows, he could 
hardly escape the Red Bull, and even should he be so 
fortunate, he was nearly sure to fall a victim to the 
Green Dragon. 

Hope went back to the table and set the cups and 
saucers, with that pleasant, cheery chink which is one of 
the cosiest of home sounds, especially by firelight, then 
cut some bread, which Willie and Nell were clamorous 
to toast ; but Hope was looking ruefully at the piece of 
butter, whose terribly diminished bulk looked quite un- 
equal to the demands likely to be made upon it. She 
carried her mother a cup of tea and a tiny fish daintily 
cooked, arranging the pillows tenderly behind the invalid 
as she sat up to partake of them. 

‘‘ Hope, darling,” said Mrs. Osmund, looking at the 
girl with a loving light brightening her dim, sunken eyes, 
“how do you get all these nice things for me? I am afraid 
you scarcely have necessaries yourself.” 

‘Never fear for me, mother,” she answered, cheerily ; 
‘‘Mrs. Elmore is very kind to me; she gives me plenty 
of work and pays me well. And do youknow, she told me 
this morning that she had shown the frock I embroidered 
for her baby to another lady, a friend of hers, and that 
the lady was quite pleased with it and said I must em- 
broider a dress for her own little girl, So yousee, ] am 
on the high road to fortune.” 

Mrs. Osmund sighed. , 

‘Poor child, you ought not to work so hard. 1 know 
you sat up nearly all night to finish that little frock. 
What a heavy, useless burden upon youiam. You will 
get on better when I am gone.” 

The last words brought tears to the girl's large soft eyes. 

‘‘ How can you talk to me so?” she said, “‘ what should 
I do without my own dear mother to love and care for ?” 

‘¢ You have been very good to me, Hope, very watchful 
and tender, very patient with my helplessness and fretful- 
ness. You have been my only comfort ; but I must leave 
you soon, darling. Don’t grieve too much for me, for | 
am going to my rest. I am not afraid to die. I feel like 
one who is nearly at home after a long, weary journey. 
There will be no sickness or death there, no sorrow or 
parting, and you will come to me by-and-bye. But, 
Hope, my faith is but weak, I’m afraid, for I cannot help 
feeling troubled about my other dear ones ; if your father 
would only—” 

She broke off with a sigh. 

Hope had no audible answer ready this time, but the 
soft touch of her lips on the pale forehead said a great 
deal, nevertheless. 

‘¢T don’t know what they will do when 1 am gone— 
poor little Will and Nellie.” 

‘Don’t worry about them, mother dearest, they shall 
be my first care—they and father.” 

“Yes, dear, I know; but you will go away toa home 
of your own soon. Iam glad for your sake ; but I can’t 
help fearing that ruin will come in as you go out. Mary 
might leave service and take your place if—if’ ’—and here 
the voice, very low before, sank to a whisper—“‘if your 
father were the steady, sober man he used to be ; but she 
is so young, so timid, and she has no method ; she would 
not keep the home together a month.” : 

‘“‘T won’t leave it, mother,” said Hope, with a re- 
assuring caress of the thin hand she held between her 
own. ‘I will stay here till Mary is older and father 
steady again ; I believe he will come right by-and-bye.” 

‘¢ You are well named, my child. When God gave me 


my first baby, it seemed as if a great wellspring of hope 
and happiness opened in my heart. I had something to 
live for, to look forward to, that I had never had before, 
and so I called her Hope, and I’m sure she has fulfilled 
the promise of her name. But, darling, you mustn’t 
sacrifice your own happiness. What will Tom say ?” 

<<Tom will have to wait. We are both young. Now 
lie down and rest awhile, mother dear ; you must not 
talk any more.” 

“‘T wish your father would come,” sighed the invalid, 
sinking wearily back upon her pillows, 

Hope wrapped a warm shawl carefully about her and 
then gave the hungry children their tea, though every- 
thing on the table took a wavering and uncertain aspect, 
through a mist of tears that were forbidden to fall. 

Presently a heavy and unsteady footstep approached 
the door and paused there, and then a hand was heard 
fumbling at the latch. The children stopped eating their 
bread and butter and looked at Hope, and a rough black 
dog of no particular breed, which had been reposing at 
his ease before the fire, pricked his ears and stocd up, his 
tail moving in an irresolute sort of way, as if he had not 
quite made up his mind whether to wag it or not, but on 
the opening of the door hesettled the matter by retreating 
circumspectly to the shelter of a chair, from beneath 
which he peeped out in a comical sidelong fashion mm his 
master, his tail meanwhile beating the floor in a regular 
succession of thumps. This rough-looking dog had 
a good memory ; the evening before he had bounded to 
meet his master with as hearty a canine welcome as was 
ever bestowed by cur or thoroughbred, and he got a kick 
for his pains. 

John Osmund was the best carpenter in Brayling ; not 
the best man, that is quite another thing. He came in 
with a heavy frown upon his face. 

‘¢What’s ail this rubbish here?” said he, kicking the 
children’s blocks to the other side of the room, with a 
noise that sent Gyp, the black dog, precipitately to the 
sofa, under which he took refuge, and where his tail en- 
tirely ceased its congratulatory tatoo. 

The children eyed him fearfully, and shrank into a 
corner ; they, too, had good memories, and knew that it 
would never do to run to father for a kiss to-night. If 
they should, they would meet with a harsh word anda 
rough push, and perhaps a blow, for John Osmund had 
taken just enough drink to put him in his worst mood. 

Throwing himself into a chair, he took up the cup of 
tea which Hope had just poured out for him. 

‘¢What do you mean by giving me this confounded 
cold slush?” he roared, turning his bloodshot eyes 
fiercely upon her. 

“‘T didn’t think it was cold, father,” she answered, 
meekly. ‘‘I tried to keep it hot for you, but you are 
late to-night.” 

With an oath that I should be sorry to record, he flung 
the contents of the cup on the fire, sending a hissing 
cloud of steam and ashes up into Hone’s face, and tarnish- 
ing the stove which had taken so bright a polish at her 
hands that morning. Then he strode out of the house 
and banged the door after him, to stagger home again at 
eleven o’clock in an almost helpless state of intoxication, 
having spent the money which would have gladdened 
Hope’s heart, in effacing in himself, for thenonce at least, 
all that goes to make manhood noble. 

Yet this man, in his sober moments, really loved and 


was kind to his wife and children, and about twice a-week, 


on an average, bitterly bewailed his own folly, and made 
vehement promises of amendment ; but he was that most 
miserable, that most degraded of all slaves, the slave of 
his own passions. 

(To be contiiwed.) 
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e By SterHEN Fisker. 


_») 
(HERE is at least one spectacle in which New York 
es City is unrivalled. The American metropolis may 
* not be able to display so many elegant equestrians 
ag one may sce in Rotten-row, nor so many superb equi- 
pages as delight the eye in the Bois de Boulogne, nor so 
many quaintly-pretty costumes as charm the fancy on the 
Prado at Madrid ; but neither can any European capital 
show anything to equal the afternoon parade of American 
ladies upon Broadway. Three miles of fashionable 
toilettes ! three miles of female loveliness! three miles 
of bright eyes, rosy lips, and fairy-like forms! This is a 
very Mississippi of beauty. The beholder is amazed and 
entranced. ‘he imagination fails to realise the picture. 

In olden times it was the custom of the Knickerbocker 
residents of New York to stroll, on sunshiny afternoons, 
down Broadway to the Battery, which was a small park 
overlooking the harbour. The Battery 1s no longer a park, 
and is now so far down town that a New Yorker would 
no more think of going there for a lounge than a Lon- 
doner would think of lounging about Tower-hill. But 
the old custom is preserved by the afternoon promenade 
upon the upper part of Broadway, between the limits of 
Eighth and ‘Twenty-third-streets. Husbands, lovers, and 
brothers are returning home from their work in the City 
during the time occupied by this promenade, and the 
stream of handsome women flows downward to meet them 
and to bear them home. Let us take our stand at Union- 
square—the Piccadilly Circus of New York—and choose 
from among the hundreds of graceful figures that pass 
and repass our type of the Girl of the Period. 

There is some difficulty in making the selection. The 
types of beauty are so various—the last lady who passes 
seems so completely to eclipse all who have gone before, 
until she, in her turn, is surpassed by another belle, that 
we change our minds as often as the moving panorama 
presents to us another candidate. Perhaps England or 
France could match any separate specimen of loveliness 
with an equal or even superior charmer ; but the most 
patriotic stranger, the coldest critic, the most cynical 
observer, must admit that nowhere else on the face of the 
earth could so many beautiful women be collected to- 
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gether. A poet finds his dreams fall short of the reality 
of Broadway. An artist is bewildered by such numerous 
phases of beauty. A sculptor ceases to believe the Venus 
de Medici the perfection of form. A man of the world 
becomes a confirmed bachelor from the impossibility of 
determining who is dearest. Paris would throw away his 
apple in despair if called upon to judge. 

Let us take the first young lady who crosses that line 
upon the pavement, and we shall surely be right. She 
approaches. Shut your eyes to every other candidate, 
and look only at her. Permit me to present you to Miss 
Flora Van Duysen Briggs. Forget Shakespeare’s dictum 
about a name; there is a story attached to this name 
which I shall tell you by-and-bye. Miss Flora is a 
typical New York Girl of the Period ; between sixteen 
and seventeen years old, a little under the medium 
height, hair a golden brown, eyes a violet blue, cheeks and 
lips rosy, teeth whiter and brighter than pearls, hands 
and feet extremely small and well shaped, figure petite 
but exquisitely proportioned, toilette in the latest mode de 
Paris, but observe, above all, that marvellous bloom 
upon her face, which American girls share with the 
butterfly, the rose, the peach, and the grape, and in 
which they-are unequalled by any other women in the 
world. 

Miss Flora’s biography is by no means singular. Her 
father is Ezra Briggs, Esq., a provision merchant in the 
City. Twenty-five years ago Mr. Briggs came to New 
York from one of the Eastern States, with a common 
school education, sharp sense, and no money. He bor- 
rowed a newspaper, found an advertisement for a light 
porter, applied for and obtained the situation, rose to be 
clerk, head clerk, and small partner, and fagged along 
very comfortably until the civil war broke out and made 
his fortune. His firm secured a Government contract, for 
which they paid dearly. Their pork was bought for a 
song, and sold for its weight in greenbacks. Their profits 
averaged three hundred per cent. They were more fatal 
to the soldiers than the bullets of the enemy. One con- 
signment of their provisions bred a cholera at Fortress 
Monroe, and robbed the Union of fifteen thousand brave 
men. ‘Their enemies declared that the final defeat of the 
Southerners was owing to the capture of a thousand 
barrels of Briggs’s mess beef by General Lee. But Briggs 
was rolling in wealth, and could afford to smile at such 
taunts. 

Flora’s mother had been a Miss Van Duysen. She isa 
little, weak, useless woman, very proud of her name, 
which*seems to connect her in some way with the old 
Dutch aristocracy. In point of fact, Briggs married her 
on this account ; for, like most democrats, he is very fond 
of anything aristocratic. Mrs. Briggs, née Van Duysen, 
has nothing Dutch about her but her name. The Knicker- 
bockers of New York were famous for their thrift, their 
economy, their neatness, and, above all, their house- 
wifely virtues. Mrs. Briggs is thriftless, extravagant, 
dowdy in her old age, although she had been a beauty in 
her youth, and knows as little about keeping a house as 
she does about keeping a horse. During the war, at a 
fair given for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission, in 
Union-square, several Knickerbocker ladies organised a 
kitchen upon the old Dutch model, and presided there in 
the costumes of their grandmothers.. Mrs. Briggs was 
placed upon the committee of management, but declined 
to serve, on account of the unbecoming costume she was 
invited to wear, and because she considered it unladylike 
to sit ina kitchen. But Mrs. Briggs preserved her caste, 
and benefited the Sanitary Commission, much more than 
she would have done by her presence, by sending a cheque 
for five hundred dollars instead. 

Do we linger too long upon these family matters? No, 
to appreciate Miss Flora you must understand her sur- 
roundings. She has never hada home. Born in a lodg- 
ing-house, when her parents were not rich, she lives at an 
hotel now that her father isa millionaire. Mr. Briggs 
married the name of Van Duysen in order to get into 
society. Miss Van Duysen married Briggs’s money in 
order to spend it. Miss Flora Van Duysen Briggs com- 
bines her mother’s name and her father’s money ; her 
mother’s early beauty and her father’s shrewdness ; her 
mother’s extravagance and her father’s weakness for the 
aristocracy. She has good taste, us her toilette shows; 
but she does not believe that anything can be tasteful 
that is not expensive. Her aim is to run ahead of the 
fashions instead of following them; but she is clever 
enough to so adapt them to her face and figure that she 
always looks well dressed, and yet always attracts atten- 
tion. Her little handsome head is full of native wit, and 
of nothing else. Her education has been shamefully 
neglected. She has had the best masters, who have 
taught her nothing. Like most other American girls, she 
plays on the piano, but does not play the piano—you will 
please notice this subtle but suggestive distinction. She 
has picked up a smattering of French, partly because it 
is a fashionable accomplishment, and partly because she 
intends to marry—but I will not yet break your heart by 
announcing her matrimonial intentions. Compared with 
an English or French girl of the same age, she has many 
and grave deficiencies; but she atones for them by a won- 
derful tact and cleverness, which blind you to all her 
faults and lend a new grace to all her virtues. 


_ Truth to say, the admirers of Miss Flora, whose name 
is Legion, give her the credit for all her own virtues, and 
blame her father and mother and the system for all her 
faults. Born, as we have said, in a lodging-house, left 
entirely in charge of the nursemaid, educated at a 
fashionable day-school, brought into society before fif- 
teen, living in the whirl, the bustle, the luxury, and the 
unhomeliness of an hotel, what would you expect of Miss 
Flora, but that she should be, at seventeenlyears of age, 
pea m her habits, a clever dunce as regards solid 
knowledge, and a premature woman of the world in her 
tastes and manners? The apartments which the Briggs 
family occupy at the Blank-avenue Hotel are macnif. 
cently decorated and furnished, but they do not constitute 
ahome. Several times Mr. Briggs has offered to pur- 
chase a house in a fashionable thoroughfare ; but his wife 
objects to the trouble of managing unruly servants, and 
terrifies Mr. Briggs out of the notion by stories of 
burglars admitted, and plate stolen, and families mur- 
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dered in their beds through the connivance of the do- 
mestics. What more can anyone desire than the Briggs 
family obtain at the hotel for a fixed sum per week, and 
a liberal margin for extras? The apartments are ample 
and comfortable ; the cuisine and the wines are irreproach- 
able ; there is a small table reserved for them, to which 
they can invite whom they choose ; an immense staff of 
servants obey their slightest wish ; their carriages, kept 
at a neighbouring livery stable, can be sent for at any 
moment ; they are as secluded in their own rooms as if 
they lived in another street, so far as the family in the 
next suite is concerned ; they are certain to meet every- 
body, and can choose their own company ; the spacious 
hotel parlours are at their disposal whenever they wish 
to give an evening party, reception, or dansante. What 
more could they gain by setting up a private house ? Mr. 
Briggs, having never tried the experiment, does not know. 
Mrs. Briggs, whose only reminiscence of a private resi- 
dence is the one in which her aunt let lodgings, does not 
know. Miss Flora Van Duysen Briggs, having never 
been used to any other way of life than the present, 
neither knows nor cares, and “does not want to be 
bothered.” 

The Briggs family spend their winters in town, their 
summers at Newport, Saratoga, or some other watering 
place, at which nobody cares anything about the water. 
The frequenters of these rural or sea-side retreats are 
presumed to come for their health, but really come to 
show their dresses. Thus Miss Flora’s life varies very 
little all the year round; she rises late, and is dressed 
for breakfast ; after breakfast she practises upon the 
piano, shops with her mamma, and returns to be dressed 
for luncheon ; after luncheon she usually takes a brief 
nap, or lies down to read a novel, and is then dressed for 
the afternoon promenade, as you have just seen her ; 
after the promenade she is dressed for a drive with 
mamma in the Central-park; after the drive she is 
dressed for dinner, or dines in her out-of-door costume 
preparatory to being dressed for the opera, the theatre, a 
ball, or a party. Every Tuesday she receives calls, every 
Thursday she calls upon her acquaintances. Whenever 
she has a spare moment it is bestowed upon her dress- 
maker. If she thinks, it is to design new trimmings ; if 
she dreams, it is of a heavenly soirée dansante, with an 
eternal waltz to everlasting music and a tireless partner 
in paradisical Paris. 

As all the best and—in a double sense—the dearest 
things of Miss Flora’s life come from Paris, it is quite 
natural that she should look to Paris for her future. 
The best of all authorities declares that ‘‘ where the trea- 
sure is there will the heart be also.” Miss Flora’s trea- 
sures are in the Parisian magasins, and her heart is with 
them. Although scores of young men kneel at her feet, 
press her hands, and deride the stars in comparison with 
her eyes, she cares for none of her worshippers. She 
smiles upon them, but thesmile is no deeper than her lips ; 
she flirts with them, but stops at that sharp, invisible line 
which separates a flirtation from a compromising earnest- 
ness ; she is a coquette, but not a jilt. If she encourages 
all, it is because she prefers none. Herheart has never been 
touched, and she knows that none of her admirers in her 
own country can hope to touch it. Her rivals scornfully 
assert that she has no heart; but as she is, after all, a 
woman, this assertion must be incorrect. She is in love 
with an ideal, but that ideal has a title. So soon as Mr. 
Briggs can dispose of his business Miss Flora is to be 
taken to Paris. Within two years afterward she will be 
led to the altar by a French duke, marquis, or connt, who 
will fall in love with her father’s bank-book, and then 
she will figure as an ornament of Napoleon’s Court or 
the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain. This is her am- 
bition, and she will certainly accomplish it. The blood 
of the Van Duysens and the money of Briggs can accom- 
plish anything when united in Miss Flora. With this 
end in view, the little lady is as inaccessible to ordinary 
admirers as a princess. She is a duchess by anticipation, 
and feels the pride of station in advance. There is no 
danger that she will falter in the race through any 
womanly weakness, nor through any lack of the knowledge 
of the wiles of men. With the beauty of Venus and the 
chastity of Diana, she also possesses qualities derived 
directly from Mother Eve. An English matron would 
blush to know, and a French mére would be astonished 
to learn, secrets which Miss Flora has at her pretty 
finger ends. She has acquired her knowledge innocently, 
and she will use it judiciously. Nothing escapes her 
quick eyes and keen ears, and under that demure fore- 
head is a faculty which enables her to ‘‘ put this and that 
together,” and arrive at conclusions which would amaze 
her less acute foreign sisters. You may not envy her 
this faculty, but do not accuse her of employing it im- 
properly. She will never disgrace herself nor the coronet 
which she already feels pressing lightly upon her head. 
As she trips out of sight it may give any man a heart 
pang to think that there is at least one lovely woman 
who is impenetrable to love ; but then, if she were like 
those dear, soft, fond, impressible, confiding beauties of 
a former age, she would not be herself—a Girl of the 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Brown’s (A. W.) Lyrical Pieces, Secular and Sacred, vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Cave’s (H.) May Blossoms, small 4to, 23. 6d. cloth , 

Fatal Zero, a Diary kept at Homburg, 2 vo's., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 
Grant’s (James) First Love and Last Love, 12mo, 23. boards. 

Kingsley’s (H.) Stretton, 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Micheli’s (N.) Sibyl of Cornwall, a Poetical Tale, fscp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
Pope’s (A.) Poetical Works, Globe Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. ’ 
Terrington’s (W.) Cooling Cups and Dainty Drinks, 12mo, 2s. 6d. limp. 
Thackeray’s Works, Vol. 20, Four Georges and English Humourists, 7s. 6d. 


LAvUREL-Berrirs.—A correspondent of Hardwiche’s Science 
Gossip says ; ‘* Living on the Surrey hills, where laurels grow 
very well, we have for many years used the large grape-like 
bunches of black fruit of Cerasus Lauro-Cerasus, both fresh- 


gathered and preserved in bottles, for mixing with black 
currants in tarts, &c., which they improve immensely. Also 
preserving them in brandy, as brandy-cherries, when, after 
keeping a couple of years, the brandy becomes most deliciously 
flavoured by the prussic acid of the kernel, and quite harm- 
less. This, as well as the young leaves, we used for flavouring 
puddings, creams, jellies, &c.’ 
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Correspondence, 
cere es 
MY AUNT’S FAILURES. 
CoMMUNICATED BY Mrs. A. WATNEY.—LETTER No. 4. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own PAPER. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—I was obliged to pull up short in 
my last letter, it being the Derby Day. Pretender made 
as good a run of it as the ‘‘ Pretender” whose finale I am 
about to relate, but as I daresay you were at the race and 
saw all the fun, you will not care to read my opinion of the 
scene. It was Frith’s painting personified—men, women, 
vehicles, musicians, and all. Apropos of music, what a 
horrid bore the street organs are in London. I am sure 
I wish, as I heard one lady say last night, that there were 
a Babbage in every street to wage war against them ; for 
my part I’m determined if I take a house in town to 
find out where that clever calculator resides, and get as 
near to him as I possibly can. 

But to resume Aunt Louisa’s adventures. The day 
arrived ‘‘ big with the fate,” not ‘‘ of Cato and of Rome,” 
but aunty and her Eugene. 

The day of exhibition mentioned in my last had arrived. 
People from the most distant parts of the county, even 
from the neighbouring counties, gladly availed themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing such a splendid sculpture, 
and the different remarks made were vastly amusing to 
some fellows like myself, who had lately been coached in 
mythology. Aunt arrived late, the better, I suppose, to 
exhibit her new carriage. I firmly believe she wanted to 
make Bobby Smith envious. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Mosquito, a brother of Bobby’s, and young Clarkson 
were gathered, when I entered, round a piece of sculpture 
representing the fall of Icarus into the Augean Sea; old 
Poseidon (Neptunus), attended by Tritons,' his better-half, 
anda proper amount of marine nymphs, were pourtrayed 
as watching his descent. Close to this group stood another, 
the Fall of Pheeton. 

“* Robert, dear, do look at this old gentleman!” ex- 
claimed the bride. ‘* How anxiously he is gazing at that 
young man who is tumbling into the water.” 

‘* Yes, and here is the same young man again falling 
out of his waggon,” said Miss Mosquito, who was standing 
before the Fall of Pheton. ‘‘I wonder who he is, poor 
fellow ; he is very unfortunate, to be always tumbling 
down!” 

**Oh,” said Mr. Bobby, who always laid claim to a vast 
amount of scientific knowledge, ‘‘ it is a hit, depend upon 
it, a take off of some of those new inventions. That man 
has been trying to fly, you see. I heard when I was last 
in London of some fellow who had invented wings, on the 
balloon principle you know; but that carriage is a mis- 
take, it should have been a velocipede.” 2 

‘©Of course, my dear, you are always right! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith, with a simper. ‘‘ Sophia knows I used to say 
to her when you first came to Melton, ‘Sophy, my love, 
it is very strange, but I never see Mr. Smith without 
gaining some information from him.’ ” 

On hearing this I moved off to join my aunt, who was 
listening with evident delight to her Eugene’s description 
of a Venus in the adjoining room. ; 

‘Oh, where is she, pray show her to me!” exclaimed 
Miss Mosquito ; ‘for do you know, Miss Gregson, a 
gentleman told me a few weeks ago that I was so like her 
He saw her in Florence.” , 

Aunt Louisa, who cared very little what any gentleman 
said if it was not respecting herself, turned a deaf ear to 
the remark, and looked anxiously round the room for Mr. 
Harrington, who had just walked off. He was in earnest 
conversation with a very extraordinary looking person, 
from whom he hastily broke away on learning that our 
eyes were fixed on him. 

She remembered, when thinking over the circumstances, 
that there was a considerable degree of agitation in his 
manner when he next addressed her. After remaining a 
little time in conversation with some of our Melton party, 
he tenderly drew Aunt Louisa aside, and inquired 
anxiously if she had, as he suggested, packed up her 
plate, jewels, and wardrobe, and directed them in his 
name to the railway-station. He said he thought it 
would be best for them to start early, lest any of the 
other people who were returning to Melton should ob- 
serve that they took the Dorrington road. He also told 
her to give him the 5001. which she had drawn from the 
bank on the previous day. ‘‘It would be safer, in the 
hurry and confusion of travelling, in his pocket-book than 
with her,” and, having obtained it, he quitted the room 
to order the carriage. 

An hour elapsed, and no Harrington put in an appear- 
ance, and, as most of the visitors were departing, Aunt 
Louisa requested Mr. Smith to go and inquire for her 
Eugene at the inn. ‘Bobby soon returned, saying 
that Mr. Harrington and a friend of his had started for 
Melton in Miss Gregson’s carriage, leaving word that 
they would return in an hour to fetch the lady from the 
exhibition-room and pay the amount of the bill. 

Aunt conld only account in one way for this singular 
conduct, that Eugene had forgotton something of import- 
ance, and had been obliged to drive back for it. ‘* Poor 
fellow, he looks upon my carriage as his own now, of 
course; but I wish he had stopped to tell me of his in- 
tention in passing ! ” 

She returned to her seat, a block of marble in the outer 
room, where she remained, looking like Patience on a 
monument, awai iig her dorer’s return. The guests de- 
parted, and she was left, like the last rose of summer, 
blooming alone—but still no carriage ; no Harrington 
was to be discovered on the Melton-road, and at last the 
custom-house officers came to lock up the room, and she 
was obliged to go down to the hotel, and there she waited 
in breathless anxiety till nine o’clock (she had in- 
dignantly rejected my offers of service), and then, in sheer 
desperation, she ordered a fly to take her to Melton. — 

On arriving at her own door, she was a little surprised 
to see a dense crowd, and on putting her head out of the 
fly window to inquire the cause, Mr. Clarkson informed 
her that a detective from Scotland-yard, accompanied by 
two subs, had come down in pursuit of a notorious 
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swindler of the name of Baker, alias Eugene Augustus 
arrington, 
ri hie aunt gave a violent scream and fainted in down- 
" 2 1 Mee this time. Baker escaped to the Continent, 
a elton became anything but a desirable place of resi- 
> a for Aunt Louisa. She is not at present in Eng- 
nd, and the Lapy’s Own is not likely to meet her gaze. 
© has eschewed all ‘“ light literature,” otherwise I might 
‘ve observed more reticence in respect to ‘* My Aunt’s 
‘ures.”—TI remain, dear Mr. Editor, yours sincerely, 


Harry Biount. 


tly and their @@riting: 
fi dwomen and their Writings, 


Part 11. 


There is a pleasure sure in being mad 

Which only mad men know.—DRyDEN. 

Some write, confined by physic ; some, by debt: 

Some, for ’tis Sunday ; some, because ’tis wet.—Youna. 


St 
JN our last article we quoted some fairly representative 
@ stanzas from a volume of “ mad” poetry, and we 
trust the specimens were sufticiently interesting to 
Uce the reader to follow us while we cull a few more 
Posies from the same field, ere we dismiss it from our 
Cughts, at least for the present. 
T he following is from a poem on ‘ David and Absalom.” 
© writer is evidently imbued with the sentiment that 
4s found expression in the words of one of our greatest 
Titers—that only ‘‘ small griefs love to show themseves : 
Steat sorrows are silent.” 


The royal parent sat alone, 
In speechless dread and woe, 
He feared the messenger to meet 
Who came his fate to shew. 
With trembling eagerness he watched 
And viewed his hurrying form, 
Then rose in silent agony 
To brave the coming storm. 


And was it that his royal crown 
His anxious thoughts possessed ; 

The fear of losing it, that caused 
His feverish unrest ? 

Or did he mourn, that for his sake, 
So many young and brave, 

Upon the battle-field had made 
Each other’s early grave? 


Ab, no! t’was not with fears for these 
His aching heart was filled ; 
He scarcely recked how many hearts 
In death’s embrace were stilled— 
Or if beneath the dust his crown 
Was trampled in the strife ; 
A beggar he would glad have been 
So that one heart had life. 


But the messenger approaches and breaks the awful 
€Ws to the royal parent :— 
No joy it gave him that again, 
Upon the royal head 
The crown should be securely placed— 
His darling son was dead ! 
Laden with sin and shame, cut off 
In youth and beauty’s bloom, 
And cast, a foe to God and man, 
In a dishonoured tomb. 


n 


O Absalom ! my son, my son, 
Would God that I had died 

Instead of thee, beloved, once 
Thy parent’s joy and pride. 

And the poor father turned away 
His bitter grief to pour ; 

And went alone to mourn and weep 
For him who was no more. 


aa glancing over the volume we find that the greater 
Sam 2 Of the poems are on religious subjects. The 
i = remark holds good of the literary efforts of other 
ar Ne ladies of whom we shall have to speak. Here is 

bretty poem, ‘* The Friend of Jesus,” suggested by the 


Rage, ‘‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
take your (St. John xv. 14.) It would admirably 
le 


place of many of the didactic verses with which 
4ymnals abound :— 


The friend of Jesus! ’tis to raise 
A daily altar to His praise ; 
Beneath His blessed wing to hide, 
And in His covenant abide. 


Tue friend of Jesus! ’tis to weep 
Beside the grave of those who sleep ; 
And then in earnest faith to tread 
The path their patient footsteps led. 


The friend of Jesus! ’tis to cheer 

The drooping heart, and wipe the tear 
Away from grief’s despairing eye, 
And gently hush the mourner’s sigh. 


The friend of Jesus ! ’tis to feed 

His little flock, and gently lead 

And teach their weary steps to go 
Where streams of peaceful waters flow. 


The friend of Jesus ! ’tis to do 

1s will, and His commands pursue ; 
And meekly at His blessed feet 

© take our constant, willing seat. 


The friend of Jesus ! ’tis to see 
1s glory, and with Him to be? 
And in ae Father’s House to raise 
Song of everlasting praise. 
We had marked sey 


Space at our dis eral other pieces for citation, but 


One, and with i posal forbids our quoting more than 
ng in its i + we must lay down the volume, so touch- 
Stances in Bee Sweetness, especially when the circum- 
Count, its i er which it was written are taken into ac- 
hope, senccua iu our hearts being one of faith and 
that the so 1 the uncompromising critic may tell us 
qhinic th 18 never rise above fair mediocrity, yet we 
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will, despite their failings, carry them home to many a 
heart :— 
THE SNOWDROP. 
Sweet flower ! that bursts upon the view 
In spring-time’s early dawn of day ; 
To tell us that the winter’s night 
Will soon have passed away. 


From thee are wafted to the mind 

Sweet thoughts of gentleness and love, 
That like thy snowy leaves expand, 

And raise the heart above. 


And thou art like the pale fair star 
That ushers in the welcome light, 

And spreads a ray of hope and joy 
Upon the mental sight. 


For He who framed the worlds on high, 
By His divine almighty power, 

And caused their orbs to shine so bright, 
Made thee, sweet drooping flower. 


And may we not then hope to be 
The objects of His love and care, 

Who clothes the ground we tread with forms 
So beautiful and fair? 


As we have already stated, the Crichton Royal Institute, 
Dunfries, at which this volume was published, has had a 
journal circulating amongst its inmates for over a quarter 
of a century, the first number appearing in the December 
of 1844. Occasionally also lectures are delivered by the 
inmates, or ‘‘ readings” given, and the greatest interest in 
these is evinced by the patients. But we have mentioned 
also three other large asylums, and these should be 
described, with their respective publications, before we turn 
more particularly to the contents of the journals, from 
which we shall select, so far as we are able, contributions 
that owe their existence solely to the pens of ladies. 

The Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane, now 
under the able superintendence of Dr. Skae, Dr. Clouston, 
and others, is one of the largest and best managed of the 
Scottish asylums, and has accommodation for over five 
hundred patients. Three volumes of poetry have been 
written and published within its walls, and of these two 
were very good, especially that entitled ‘‘ The Pilgrim of 
Sorrow.” The third, which is more curious and clever 
than meritorious, is the only one now in print, if, indeed, 
the edition is not by this time exhausted. The regylar 
journal of this asylum is the Morningside Mirror, already 
referred to, and it has now been in existence over twenty 
years. 

The York Lunatic Asylum, in which is produced The 
York Star, is at Bootham, under the care of Dr. Need- 
ham, and the journal, the only one of the kind, we be- 
lieve, published in an English asylum, was originated in 
1861 upon the model of the Morningside Mirror, to afford 
occupation to and to evolve coberent ideas from the minds 
of the patients in the asylum. No periodical, we have 
the best authority for saying, ever started under more 
discouragement and opposition from the obstructive 
sticklers for old systems of treatment, and none has ever 
more usefully performed its work or fulfilled its objects. 
Its regular advent is looked for with anxiety and plea- 
sure, not only by those who contribute to its contents, 
but also by a large number of non-contributing, but still 
criticising and interested patients. 

The Murray Asylum, Perth, is of much smaller dimen- 
sions than these, receiving only some 150 patients, and 
all its advances in the application of the non-restraint 
system are of comparatively recent date, and are due to 
the exertions of Drs. Lindesay and M‘Intosh. The Ev- 
celsior is a respectable-looking quarto of four pages, and 
appears at no stated times, the editor, whose sex is not 
revealed, vigorously inveighing against such a proceeding. 
Possibly it would be found too orderly to suit the erratic 
genius of the contributors. The editor, ina “‘ First Word 
to Our Readers,” thus explained the intentions of the 
journal, and the reader will not fail to notice the peculiar 
vein of thought that runs through the passage :— 


Almost every class or clique in society has its representa- 
tive in the ‘‘ fourth estate.” And why should not we? We 
confess our utter inability to answer the question, why we 
should not ; though we can advance many and strong reasons 
why we should. Nay, we are in a manner compelled to 
advocate our own interests by means of the ‘‘ Press ;” because 
our existence has either been altogether ignored, or the phases 
of our secluded life have been grossly misrepresented in what 
is called, with a wonderful vanity and complacency on the 
part of outsiders, ‘‘the world.” ‘Too long has the finger 
either of pity or scorn been pointed at us ; too long have we 
been ruthlessly placed almost beyond the pale of the sym- 
pathy and consideration of civilised society ; too long have 
we been misunderstood and misrepresented. May He who 
has laid his afflicting hand upon us, pardon the wart of Chris- 
tian charity and brotherly love which has dictated such treat- 
ment or generated such prejudices ! As prior to the thorough 
exploration of a new and foreign land by philanthropic and 
educated travellers, ignorance produces error in regard to the 
character of its inhabitants, frequently leading to the assump- 
tion that they are at the foot of the scale of humanity in 
point of intelligence and morals, so, in consequence of the 
long-continued and unnatural isolation of our little world 
almost from human ken and intercourse, do errors and preju- 
dices abound respecting us. Now, ‘‘he who destroys an 
error, achieves a Herculean task, and rids the world of a 
monster ;” to which we may add, Primus sapientie gradus est 
falsa intelligere.” Such is our creed ; and our creed indicates 
our mission. . . . We do not pray— 
The giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us ; 

else we should look at ourselves through a glass darkly ; but 
we pray, and with no feeling of egotism, that others may see 
us as we are, and not as prejudice paints us. We proclaim 
loudly and boldly that in ws, as well as in our brethren of the 
outer world, ‘there’s a divinity that stirs within us,’ and 
gives birth to the noblest aspirations. 


Shades of our forefathers, think of this—the beings 
whom you whipped and chained and gagged, wielding the 
pen so vigorously to demonstrate their claims! Surely 
the present marvellous adaptation of steam power is not 
the most startling phase of this most wonderful age ! Im- 
agine, if you can, indulgent reader, the trembling 
amongst the dry bones of departed champions of the old 


y on their merits, and} school of physic at the spectacle presented by this literary | 


conclave—radient in physical health and beauty, and 
tastefully apparelled, sitting pen in hand, inditing an 
editorial on the idiosyncrasies of the so-called insane and 
the psychological peculiarities of the ‘‘ outer world !” 
Think what would be the mental agony and bodily trepi- 
dation of the amiable practitioner of a century ago whom 
Dickens has immortalised, could he read these lines, or 
step into the sanctum sanctorum whence they issued 

Picture him, with his large buttons and gold-headed cane, 
his capacious coat and elaborately frilled cuffs, his collar, 
his well-powdered wig—being ushered into a handsomely 
furnished room, replete with every necessary and many 
luxuries—here a bust of Shakespeare, there a tastefully- 
arranged vase of freshly-gathered flowers, an aviary or 


/an aquarium, and introduced to some fashionably-dressed 


ladies, all of whom he is told are patients, some of whom 
have been confined for many months, perhaps years. 
Hark! the dinner-bell rings ; they pass quietly out into 
the dining-hall, and there—can it be possible ?—knife in 
hand enjoy the substantial repast. We know how he, 
benevolent man in his day, would have treated them ; his 
works tell us that. Hear him as he mercifully undertakes 
to prescribe for a patient who has suddenly conceived a 
dislike for both food and physic, and will keep his mouth 
shut. There is employed a flat oval ring, with a handle 
to it. ‘*The head being placed between the knees of the 
operator, the patient blinded and properly secured, an 
opportunity is watched. When he opens his mouth to 
speak the instrument is thrust in, and allows the food 
or medicine to be introduced without difficulty. A ster- 
nutatory of any kind always forces the mouth open, in 
spite of the patient’s determination to keep it shut... . 
In cases of great fury and violence the patient should be 
kept in a dark room, confined by one leg, with metallic 
manacles on the wrist ; the skin being less liable to be 
injured by the friction of polished metal than by that of 
linen or cotton.” 
But we are digressing. The days of 
Merry whips, ding dcengs, 
And fasting plenty, 


have passed away—may we not say for ever ?—and it is 
our pleasant duty at this time to record things as they 
are ; to speak of the instances where the non-restraint 
system has been pushed to the farthest, that the more 
timorous and conservative of asylum superintendents 
may be encouraged to ‘* go and do likewise.” 

It would be rather surprising to notice how many 
of the lady inmates take to poetry, did we not remember 
that poetry is specially the child of the imagination and of 
the heart, rather than the intellect and ‘ culture,” to 
employ the word that Matthew Arnold has taught us to 
use with so much glibness. How many poets, too, have 
suffered from insanity—Southey and Clare being names 
of our own day that must occur to us at once. Dr. Pliny 
Erle wrote, nearly thirty years ago, for the American 
Journal of Insanity, a most interesting article on the 
“* Poetry of the Insane,” though we have not it at hand 
as we write. It is also a significant fact that the subjects 
treated by the patients of the gentler sex are generally 
confined to religion and love. Of the religious verse we 
have already given favourable samples; of the love songs, 
we must, of course, have something to say, for has not 
this same love, which makes ‘‘ the world go round,” been 
often spoken of by philosophers and would-be philoso- 
phers as in itself a species of insanity. Thus Mdlle. de 
Scudery has written (as quoted by Dr. Mullinger, who is 
a vigorous exponent of the doctrine in ‘Mind and 
and Matter”): ‘‘ Love is I know not what; it comes—I 
know not whence; and ends—J know not how. ... It 
is difficult to distinguish a lover from a madman, the 
actions of both bearing so strong a resemblance. If in- 
sanity disturbs the mind and disconcerts it, love troubles 
our judgment and checks its operation. If we contem- 
plate various levers, we shall find the one loving that 
which is most unamiable, and another abhorring that 
which is most deserving of admiration ; the one conceiv- 
ing ugliness beautiful, the other beauty as deformity ; the 
one esteeming what should be despised, the other despis- 
ing that which ought to create our respect and admira- 
tion. We behold one lover following the object that flies 
from him, and another avoiding his pursuer: surely the 
blind would be more sagacious! If reason is the greatest 
of blessings, the loss of it must be considered the greatest 
calamity: hence must the passion of love be considered an 
evil which we should endeavour to avoid”! ! 

But what is the use of such ‘‘mad journals” as we have 
referred to? it may be asked. Does any sane person ever 
read them ? The use of them, it seems to us, may be told 
in very few words. In nearly all lunatic asylums now 
diverting pastimes and physical pursuits are brought into 
requisition for the patients, but even when the best has 
been done to afford occupation to these, there will 
always remain, in the larger asylums, a certain number of 
patients whose social position and education will deter 
them from taking part in the mere manual occupations 
which are best adapted for the majority of the 
insane. If occupation is to be found for such, it 
must be sought for in other directions, and a 
literary publication is, perhaps, the very best de- 
sideratum, affording as it does much pleasant 
excitement. Again, we are all acquainted with the privi- 
lege of the Roman slave, permitted once a-year to unfold 
to his master all his grievances, without let or hindrance. 
Well, such journals afford, mutatis mutandis, something 
of the same scope. Therein we have the critic criticised 
and the doctors summed up! The lecturers of the 
asylums are aso taken to task, and the comparative merits 
of their respective entertainments warmly discussed. And 
lastly, ifa clever patient be kept incarcerated, under our 
present system without just cause, he has scope to employ 
his time and espouse his cause, and even this, slight as it 
may appear to the uninitiated, is an advantage by no 
means to be altogether overlooked. It has indeed’ been sug- 
gested by high medical authority (e.g., British Medical 
Journal), as a question worthy of consideration, whether 
under the system of indiscriminate sequestration of the 
insane at present in fashion, some great genius, having 
a slight touch of madness, may not be unnecessarily ending 
his days in an asylum. Can any one, after reading the 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, doubt that, if that 
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great artist had lived now, instead of 300 years ago, he 
would have lived and died in a lunatic asylum, and 
that thus the world would have been defrauded of the 
best fruits of his genius? 

Having thus stated a few necessary and, we trust, in- 
teresting particulars of the ‘‘mad ” writings of the day, we 
will now proceed to analyse the contents of the publica- 
tions, and endeavour to string a few, at least, of the 
pearls to be found in the literature of the insane, for the 
benefit of our readers. 

(To be continued.) 


Theattes and Amusements, 


Covent Garren.-~Various Operas. Half-past Fight. 

Haymarket.—An Alarming Sacrifice—Home—A Regular Fix—His First 
Champagne. Seven. 

AvDE.LpPit.—Domestic Economy—(At Eight) Eve—Did you ever Send your 
Wife to Camberwell? Seven. 

PRINCESs’s.—The Merchant of Venice. Eight. 


Otympic.—An Alarming Sacrifice—Paul Pry—A Conjugal Lesson—My 


Precious Betsy. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—French Plays. Half-past Eight. 

GuLobe.—Naval Engagement—(At Half-past Light) The Corsican ‘* Bothers” 
—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

Stranp.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. 
Seven. 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. ; 

Gatery.—An Eligible Villa—(At Eight) The Lucky Friday—(At Nine) 
Columbus—Ballet—Farce. Seven. 

New Q:ren’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

Hotporn.—The Mistress of the Mill—(At High!) 
Seven. 

New Royarty.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. 

Royay Ampuiriecatre, HoLrzorn.—Grand Promenade Concerts every 

Evening, at Eight 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 

y and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Giorcu’s Haut, Recenr-streer.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening 2 
Hight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Kight. 

Mavauu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Half-past 


Moncey. Half-past 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
June 6. Sunpay.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
. Monday. —Sun rises 3.46 A.M. 
Tuesday. —Ascot races. 
. Wednesday.—Sun sets 8.12 p.m. 
10, Thursday, —Sun before 52 sec. 
11. Friday.—St. Barnabas. 
12. Saturday.—Trinity Term ends. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tus Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(postifree) avvst Sate. sive ort 178; Ody 
& fie eo 8s. Sd. 


Onc Year 
Half a Year 
Quarter of a Year ne ware cieatvinsate tice 4s. 4d. 
*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Flect-street, §.C. 


** In our next number will appear the first of a series of 
papers, by Margaret Hope, author of ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,” 
&c., entitled ‘* Little Dinners.” 


Hetena A.—We thoroughly sympathise with your position, 
but your duty, though it may appear painful to you, is plain, 
and cannot but be for the best in the long run. If the 
gentleman persist in meeting you in your walks, you had 
better either give them up for a time, or turn in some other 
direction. Ifthe ‘‘ gentleman” be really such, and wishes 
to gain your affections, he will then, knowing, as he does, 
your papa, speak to him on the subject and seek you in 
your home. 

Epira (Dunstable).—-Simply half a pound of flour, treacle and 
suet chopped fine, well mixed and boiledfor six hours. Wine 
sauce. 

Dor (Strovup).—Do not line goared skirts of thin materials, 
Your suggestion about the flounce of your barége will 
answer. Waist of grenadine and barége are often made 
over tight linings. Coat-sleeves or Maria Theresa. Black 
grenadine is prettiest over black silk, but is also worn with 
colotred skirts. 

Susan L. D.—Make your Marseilles firm with starch, but not 
stiff.—We know of no remedy for spots discoloured by 
perspiration. 

Ampirious.—If you wish to adopt literature as a profession 
you must count the cost before you begin, and remember 
that the successful writers whom you so much admire have 
attained their success only after years of obscure work and 
discouraging rebuffs. Be sure that you have special 
aptitudes for literature, without which you will never suc- 
ceed, and make up your mind to serve along and arduous 
apprenticeship at this, as at any other profession. Young 
writers who expect to leap to fortune and fame at the stroke 
of a pen are doomed to bitter disappointment. And do not 
revile editors or publishers who decline your writings, for 
literary wares are judged like all others, by their commercial 
value, and eager purchasers will be found for whatever will 
please the public for whom they cater. If you have some- 
thing to tell the world newer and better than was ever told 
before, turn writer; but not because you expect to earn 
money easily, or to gain speedy honours. livery honest 
occupation is honorable, and you should shrink from none 
that will give you the independence that you lack and desire. 

S. P. (Srarrorp).—Write to our publisher, enclosing the 
necessary stamps, and he will send youthe numbers. Your 
bookseller has no authority for his statement; none of 
them are out of print. ; 

Hoxrexst.—Make your grenadine with a goared skirt and 
slight train, blouse surplice waist, and Maria Theresa 
area _ Put one wide rufile on the skirt, gathered and 
ae Nghe Aan the colour ofthe figure. Two ruffles around 
the necs and sleeves. Short upper skirt with apron front 
and two puffs behind. Silk belt and sash.—Very light 
tinted gloves are worn to evening parties, —Put a Mar uise 
pulf of silk on your short drab skirt, Belt the Paid ue 
round it front and back, and wear a sash of silk like the 
puff. 


J.E.E.—Make your wash poplin with a single skirt and 


casaque trimmed with folds of the same, piped with brown 
worsted braid. 

Este B.—A little gum-arabic water or bandoline will keep 
your hair in position. 

Mrs. C.J.—From twelve to fourteen yards of striped organdy 
is sold for a dress. Make with single skirt slightly trained, 
and one side gore. Around the skirt are two bias puffs 
with a narrow rufile on each side. _All this trimming is of 
one piece, about ten inches wide. Belted waist with Pom- 
padour square neck, and Maria Theresa sleeves. Valen- 
ciennes lace chemisctte. Ribbon sash. 

Mrs. A.H.—Slope the skirt of your sacque, rounding from the 
belt in front. Loop the back high beneath the sash. Leave 
three widths of your dress skirt plain for the back ; goare 
the front and one narrow side breadth. You will then have 
enough for a chemise Russe and coat-sleeves. 

Witt (DAtsron).—Scarcely up to our standard; try again. 
The MS. may be had on application. 

Many L.—You can modernise your piqué by cutting the skirt 
short and belting the sacque. Trim with white and black 
braid. Your suggestion about the short tarlatan dress is 
good, but bridesmaids usually wear trains. 

InEz.—Your ideas about the blue silk and white alpaca 
dresses are very good. Goare the white skirt as usual. 
Trim your short white alpaca with ruches of dark blue silk. 
Make a fanchonnette of your black gros grain. 

T.S.M.—We are much obliged by your offer, though we are 
unable to avail ourselves of it at present. The specimen 
copies shall be forwarded as directed. 

Subscriser.—Make your blue barége goared with demi-train, 
chemise Russe, Maria Theresa sleeves, belt and sash. Face 
the skirt and trim with one bias flounce or three narrow 
ones sct on in waves. 

Ianorant RutH.—Cut your poplin skirt short and trim with 
three ruches of black silk. Round the polonaise in front 
and loop behind. You will not need an over dress with it. 
Make a panier of two pointed puffs of your grey silk, trim 
it with a narrow ruffle, the same on the waist and sleeves. 
Make a fichu for the brown dress. 

Miss Jeante C.—Fifteen yards of China silk twenty-seven 
inches wide will make you a short dress, a very short upper 
skirt, and a skeleton cape or fichu, but you will have 
nothing left for trimming. Narrow ruflles of blue silk set 
on with white piping will be very pretty. Do not line the 
skirt, 

Mrs. M. D.—A black Neopolitan straw bonnet trimmed with 
black lace or white flowers would suit you after leaving off 
deep mourning. 


Our ach mIge. 


—————».___ 
[For regulations, see our number for May 29.] 


I nAvz a long blue feather, which I will exchange for 
an antimacassar, medallion pattern, for an armchair.—PLUME. 

I Am open to offers for afew really nice pictures. I want 
practically useful things for exchange.— Kao. 

I wave a long black bead chain, What will any one give? 
—Banrrter. 

I wisn for the ‘Bristol Tune Book” and ‘‘Goss’s Har- 
mony.” Will give sheet music, good and nearly new, in 
exchange. —FAarry. 

WANTED, the whole of '[rench’s and Alford’s works. Will 
give books of equal value, or other things.—Reader (Strand), 


Che Andy's Olon Aaper. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1869. 


THE PROPERTY OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
(DHE Bill, as passed by the committee, to amend 
the law with respect to the property of married 
women, has just been published, and cannot fail to 
interest ladies. It proposes to enact that 


1, A married woman shall be capable of holding, acquiring, 
alienating, devising, and bequeathing real and personal 
estate, of contracting, and of suing and being sued, as if she 
were a feme sole. : 

2. No woman shall be liable to be taken in execution upon 
any judgment founded upon a contract made or act done by 
her during coverture, and no such judgment or execution 
thereon shall bind or affect any property except such pergonal 
estate (if any) as she may be possessed of or entitled to for a 
present interest during her coverture. 

3. Every woman who marries after this Act has come into 
operation shall, notwithstanding her coverture, have and hold 
all real and personal property, whether belonging to her 
before marriage or acquired by her in any way after marriage, 
free from the debts and obligations of her husband, and from 
his control or disposition, in all respects as if she had 
continued unmarried. 

4, Every woman married before this Act has come into 
operation shall, notwithstanding her coverture, have and 
hold the real and personal estate, her right to which shall 
arise after this Act shall have come into operation, free from 
the debts and obligations of her husband, and from his 
control or disposition, in all respects as if she had continued 
unmarried. 

5. The earnings of a married woman in any trade or other 
occupation carried on by her as a principal separately from 
her husband shall be deemed to be her property acquired 
after marriage. 

6. A husband shall not by reason of any marriage which 
shall take place after this Act has come into operation be 
liable for the debts of his wife contracted before marriage, but 
the wife shall be liable for such debts as if she had 
continued unmarried. 

7. No husband shall by reason of the marriage be liable in 
damages for any wrong committed by his wife during the 
coverture. 3 

8. No husband or wife shall be entitled to sue the other in 
any action at law for a tort, except in respect of property. 

9. If the wife shall contract a debt as the agent of her 
husband, she shall be liable to be sued for the same, together 
with him, but as between the husband and wife she shall be 
deemed his surety, and shall be entitled to the same remedy 
over against her husband for indemnity as in the ordinary 


ease a surety has against the principal debtor; and if a 


husband shall contract a debt as the agent of his wife, he 
shall be liable to be sued forthe same, together with 
her, but as between husband and wife he shall be deemed her 
surety, and shall be entitled to the same remedy over 
against her for indemnity as in the ordinary case a surety has 
against the principal debtor, 


10. Where the husband of any woman having property of 
her own becomes chargeable to any union or parish, the 
justices having jurisdiction in such union or parish may, 12 
petty sessions assembled, upon application of the guardians 
of the poor, issue a summons against the wife, and make an 
enforce such order against her for the maintenance of her 
husband as by the 33rd section of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868, they may now make and enforce against a husband 
for the maintenance of his wife, who becomes chargeable to 
any union or parish. 

11. A married woman having property of her own shall be 
subject to all such liability for the maintenance of her 
children as a widow is now by law subject to for the main- 
tenance of her children ; provided always that nothing in 
this Act shall relieve her husband from any liability at 
present imposed upon him by law to maintain her children. 

12. Property, whether real or personal, settled to the 
separate use of a married woman, without restraint against 
anticipation, shall be subject in equity to the same liabilities 
as her personal property in possession not so settled would 
be subject at law under the provisions of this Act. 

13. Any woman during her minority may, with the consent 
of her parent or guardian and of her intended husband, make 
or enter into any settlement or agreement for a settlement in 
contemplation of marriage, and the settlement or agreement 
for a settlement so made or entered into shall be as binding 
upon her, and those claiming under her, as if she had been at 
full age at the date thereof. 

14. Upon the death of a wife intestate her husband shall 
take the same distributive share in her personal estate as 0 


wife would take in the personal estate of her husband if he 
died intestate, and, subject thereto, her personal estate shall 
go to her next of kin according to the statute of Distributions. 
15. Nothing contained in this Act shall affect the rightjof 
any husband to hold as tenant by courtesy any real estate to 
which his wife shall be entitled at her death. 
The Act isnot to extend to Scotland. 


Tt will be seen from this summary that many of the 
objections originally urged against the Bill by the 
press have been removed, and that in its present form 
it is much more likely to find favour with the public. 


A BAZAAR under special royal patronage, though by 
no means a ravity on the Continent, has become sulli- 
ciently so in England of late years to render that held 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday this week in the 
spacious hall of the Queen’s Concert-rooms, Hanover- 
square, on behalf of the German Hospital, Dalston, of 
considerable interest at the West-end, and incidentally 
to ladies generally. On Tuesday evening, the private 
view took place, and was honoured by the presence of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Teck, his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, and many mem- 
bers of the nobility. This bazaar has been peculiarly 
attractive, not only in consequence of the patronage it 
has received from the royal family of this country, and 
from some of the most illustrious ladies in Europe, but 
also on account of the great value and variety of the 
gifts which had been transmitted for it from all parts 
of the Continent. At both ends and on either side of 
the hall were ranged the stalls, presided over by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Teck, her xcel- 
lency the Countess Bernstorff, the Baroness de 
Schréder, the Countess of Wilton, Mrs. Meinertzhagen, 
Mrs. Flemmich, Mrs. Houldsworth, Mrs. Murray, 
Mrs. Preller, Mrs. Hayn, Mrs. Morstatt, Mrs. Meyer- 
stein, Mrs. Stiitz, Mrs. Sillem, Mrs. Probst, Mrs. 
Sturm, Mrs. Wattenbach, Mrs. Bischoffsheim, and 
others of the lady patronesses. At the northern ex- 
tremity was the royal stall, where was to be seen a splen- 
did collection of Saxonand Dresden china and articles of 
bijouterie and vertu, besides a miscellaneous and mag- 
nificent assortment of contributions forwarded from 
the cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Vienna, Hanover, 
Munich, Nurnberg, Stuttgart, and other towns ; but in 
particular by the Empress of Austria, the Queens cf 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, and the Grand 
Duchess of Baden and Saxe-Weimar. This stall was 
under the immediate patronage of the Princess Mary 
of Teck, who had the zealous assistance in her task of 
fancy merchandise from many ladies of distinction, in- 
cluding among others the Countess of Tankerville, 
Lady Cecilia Bingham, Lady Marian Alford, Lady 
Wharncliffe, Lady Gomm, and the Hon. Lucy Maria 
Kerr. Next in importance to the royal stall was that 
presided over by the Countess Bernstorff. Here were 
displayed in brilliant array the many splendid gifts 
sent to her excellency expressly for the purposes of the 
bazaar by the royal families of Prussia and Sweden, 
and the people of Berlin. Among the most valuable 
and interesting of the works exhibited here should 
be mentioned Berlin china of great worth given 
by the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia 3 
desks, inkstands, and other articles of Russian mala- 
chite, matchless in beauty, presented by the Grand 
Duchess Helena of Russia; Norwegian jewellery of 
fanciful design and curious workmanship, the gifts 0 
the King, Queen, and Princesses of Sweden; landscapes; 
and an endless variety of other contributions from the 
Queen Dowager of Sweden; fans from Vienna, lac? 
from Saxony, pearls from Lapland, trilobites from 
Gotha, shooting muffs from the Duchess of Ostrogothie, 
brooches, pins, albums, photographs, engravings 


shawls, cushions, baschliks, furs, embroideries of cul 
ning pattern, and exquisite specimens of needlework 3 
models in cork-wood of the Cathedral of Cologné 
bestowed by a merchant of Berlin; castings in OXY 
dised metal of the Roman antiquities excavated last 
year near Heildesham ; and two gifts of special interest, 
coming direct from the Princess Louise of Swede”, 
being a bust in parian of her royal highness, 8 
janother of the Crown Prince of Denmark, to whom 
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she is engaged in marriage. Altogether the bazaar 
was the most successful one in an artistic point of 
view that has been held for some time in London, and 
we can only hope the pecuniary results may prove 
equally satisfactory. 


> 
—$_$—$— 


Lord Penwance, in giving judgment on a will case a 
few days ago, while expressing his opinion that the 
Practice of attempting to obtain wills from dying per- 
Sons is rather increasing than otherwise, expounded the 
law in a manner that should not only tend to stop such 
practices, but should also be productive of good in 
other ways, by impressing on the public the importance 
of not delaying the making of wills to the Jast possible 
Moment. Some people seemed to think, his lordship 
remarked, that as long as there was any life left a dying 
person could make a will; but it was not enough that 
they were able to say “ Yes” or “No” toa question, 
or to recognise those about them ; much more was re- 
quired to constitute testamentary capacity. If any 
one from carelessness or disinclination let the time for 
making a will go by, it was not because the final hour 
came without his intentions having been carried into 
effect that another person was justified in stepping in 
and doing for him what he ought to have done for him- 
self. In the case which gave rise to these remarks one 
Robert Bingham, of Bristol, had propounded the will 
of his mother, and the judge, in summing up the evi- 
dence, said it was not pretended that Mrs. Bingham 
ever gave instructions to any burnan being for the will, 
which was prepared at the mere motion of Robert 
Bingham, or that she knew anything about the will 
until the very moment when the attorney and the 
doctor stood by her bedside, and it was read over to 
her, The will was a long one, with provisions of a 
character to challenge the attention of a person whose 
Mind was in full activity, and she was supposed to 
have understood it because she was able to say “ Per- 
fectly,” and “Yes,” and monosyllables of that kind. She 
Was so far incapable of voluntary action that no 
attempt was even made to get her to make her mark. 
His lordship added that he did not impute to Robert 
Bingham any intention to do wrong, and he gave him 
credit for believing that he was merely carrying out 
his mother’s intentions. He must, however, pronounce 
igainst the will. 


_ From the report of the Trish Regist rar-General, pub- 
lished a few days ago, anyone with a taste for figures 
May glean many interesting facts as to the marital 
State of the country. It appears that the marriages of 
27,406 men and 27,406 women were registered during 
1864; being in the proportion of 0.48 marriages to 
every 100 persons, or of one marriage to every 207 
persons of the estimated population ; 1,032 men and 
4,976 women contracted marriage before ‘they had 
attained their twenty-first year. The proportion of 
Males married under age was 3.77 ; of females, 18.16 
Per cent. The proportions in England and Wales in 
1864 were: Males 6.62, and females, 20.09 per cent. 
Tn Scotland the proportions were 7.46 males and 21.99 
Per cent. females. Of widowers, 2,941 were re- 
Married ; and of widows, 1,556; the proportion being 
10.73 per cent. of widowers, and 0.68 per cent. of 
Widows to the total marriages. The like proportions 
In England and Wales were 13.84 widowers, and 9.07 
Per cent. widows. In Scotland the proportions 
Were—Widowers, 11.38, and widows, 5.02 per cent. 
he largest number of wives were married between 
twenty-one and thirty, the number being 7,550, or 
More than one-half of the whole number whose ages 
tre recorded. The largest number of husbands, 7,770, 
18 also found to have been married between twenty-one 
ind thirty years of age. Three hundred and forty- 
Nine bachelors were married to widows, both of whose 
Ages at the time of marriage are recorded. Of these 
91 of the widows and 165 of the bachelors married 
octween twenty-five and thirty-five years of age. Of 
‘1 widowers who married spinsters, 475 of the latter 
Were between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age ; 
Whilst. the largest number of the widowers on their 
Ye-tharriages ranged chiefly between thirty and forty- 
ve. Of widowers and widows warried, whose ages at 
le time of marriage are stated, there were 320 couples. 
f these the largest number of widows appears to have 
een between forty and fifty, and of widowers between 
eave and fifty-five. Sixteen widowers and four 
OWs were married when they were above seventy 
Years old. 


| 
ing URIOUS Cusrom.—The Jtalie, of Florence, has the follow- 
Me, The popular féte of the Cascines was very animated. 
chilatarPle dined on the grass under the large trees. The 
0 Stes themselves with ‘singing crickets according 
of these litt ; The peasants had brought in some thousands 
tisons ae ¢ black insects condemned to die in their wicker 
Crilers. r S having more or less chanted their melancholy 
Could be bos * sou, or even less, a grillon and its small case 
With it alae nee This usage is curious, and we have not met 
e oan ae: Although the cricket is a favourite in all 
much sur ae baa temperate zone, its sale on Ascension Day 
Animals prises loreigners. However, the taste for possessing 
u's purely for amusement is inveterate in man, and the 


“ct ls curi : . 
cannot urious to notice that the children, or poor people, who 
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Pau Beprorpb’s youngest son, who has for some time been 
studying his father’s line of business, is about to make his 
debut in the provinces in conjunction with Mr, Charles Price, 
spoken of as a promising young comedian. 

Among the pictures unhung at the Royal Academy this 
year was an oil painting, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross,” by Mr. 
P, R. Morris, Gcld Medallist and Travelling Student of the 
Academy. Since the return of the work to the artist, it has 
been purchased by Miss Burdett Coutts. 

The Gaelic translation of the Queen’s ‘‘ Journal in the 
Highlands,” which was entrusted to the hands of Mr. Angus 
Macpherson, 1s nearly completed, and its publication may 
soon be expected. 

Mr. Sala is about to write a pamphlet on hats, in the 
interest of a Manchester hatter. 

The death is announced of Mademoiselle Tédesco, sister of 
the celebrated singer of that name. 

The new Female Art Gallery, at 104, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, is to open on June 14, 

Miss E. H. Bailey, an actress, stabbed herself accidentally 
while performing Juliet, at Buffalo, on Monday nigat, the 10th 
ult. ‘The point of the dagger broke off, and remained in the 
wound, which is said to bea serious one. According to the 
latest accounts, however, she is recovering. 

Madame Sass, who has just re-appeared at the Grand Opéra 
in her own character of Meyerbeer’s A/fricaine is to leave the 
French stage on the Ist of September. She is engaged to 
sing in Florence. 

The house in Hamburg in which Mendelssohn was born, on 
the Sth of February, 1809, has just been marked by an in- 
scription recording the event. The house is No. 14, Grosse 
Michaelisstrasse, at the corner of the Brunneustrasse. The 
likeness of the composer on a handsome brenze medallion oc- 
cupies the centre of the commemorative marble tablet. 

Rossinvs Mass ar Bapren.—A letter from Baden says: 
Nothing can exceed the animation and variety of amuse- 
ments provided here for the visitors. The first execution of 
Rossini's last mass has juss taken place, with great success, 
before a most fashionable audience. The Grand Juchess came 


expressly from Carlsruhe to hear this new inspiration of the | 
author of the Stabat, and remained from the beginning | 


to the end. Her royal highness was accompanied by Prince 
Herman of Saxe-Weimar. The Queen of Prussia intended to 
he present, but was prevented by a sudden indisposition. 
The second portion of the work excited in particular un- 
bounded admiration, and drew forth the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The solo for contralto, ‘*O Salutaris,” and that for 
soprano, the ‘‘Crucifixis,” were superbly given, and the 
“Sanctus” was encored. By the side of Mdme. Alboni, the 
great star of this musical festival, Mdlle. Krauss, rivalling 
with that great artist, obtained a brilliant success, Steller 
and Palmeri had also their share of the applause. 

By order of the sub-dean of Westminster a very beautiful 
tablet, inscribed with illuminated letters, has just been 
placed in the Abbey to the memory of Earl Granville, who 
died in 1763; Countess Granville, who died in 1744; 
Martha, wife of Viscount Lansdown, who died in 1689; 
and Frances, first wife of Earl Granville, who died in 
1743. The tablet, which is neatly executed, and occupies 
the space under the organ, is divided into four parts, each of 
which contains a commemorative inscription. At the end of 
the inscriptions are the following words : ‘‘ All the above lie 
buried in the vault of their relative, General George Monk, 
first Duke of Albemarle, K.G.; and this record is inscribed by 
order of their descendant and inheritor, the sub-dean of this 
collegiate church, A.D, 1869.” 

The managers of the Royal Alfred Theatre suddenly resolved 
on the exclusion of all children under five years old from the 
theatre. For the reception of such children, while their 
mothers are at the play, a babies’ cloak-room was established 
in one of the large rooms at the theatre. The charge was 
twopence for each baby ; and nurses, feeding bottles, milk, 
and all the necessary et-ceteras of a nursery, are provided for 
that sum. ‘The experiment has not, however, proved a 
success, and is now discontinued after a few days’ trial. Its 
result was to leave the management with a number of un- 
claimed babies on its hands. 

A grand amateur evening concert in aid of the Italian Pro- 
testant Orphanage at Florence will be given under distin- 
guished patronage on the 21st inst., in the Hanover-square 
Rooms. 

Madlles. Sarolta, Vitali, and Morensi, and Signor Naudin 
have been engaged for the Cairo Opera, Malle. Lucca has also 
signed, with option of release by giving a month’s notice. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been _pieased 
to appoint Thomas Gruffydd Welsh Harper Extraordinary to 
his royal highness. This gracious act will give the greatest 
pleastire to all lovers of real Welsh music and the triple- 
stringed harp of Wales. _ Gruffydd was Welsh harper to the 
late Lord Llanover, and is one of the few still living who has 
never deserted the national instrument of the principality, and 
has kept up the true style of playing Welsh music upon 
that instrument, handed down from time immemorial by all 
the famous Welsh harpers in succession from master to pupil. 
The present Welsh Harper Extraordinary of the Prince of 
Wales has had the honour of performing before Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort at Buckingham Palace, and has also 
been honoured with the personal approval of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House. 

The remains of the late Sir Wentworth Dilke were interred 
on Monday morning in the Kensal-green Cemetery, in the 
presence of a numerous assemblage of friends. ‘The mourners 
were the late baronet’s two sons, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, M.P. for Chelsea, and Mr. Ashton Wentworth Dilke, 
Mr. W. Dilke, Mr. Snook, Mr. Aden (surgeon), and amongst 
those present were the mayor and corporation of Wallingford, 
and several of the leading constituents of Chelsea and Walling- 
ford. The ladies of the family attended the ceremony 
in a private carriage. ee Hoy Edward Rudge, rector of 

Thiteley, Hampshire, officiated. | i 
u gs The Association of Dramatic Authors,” says the Caulois, 
‘sig likely to be called on to settle a difference between 
Madame Rossini and M. Pacini. The lady had sold for 
150,000fr. the eepyright of 160 pieces of music left by her hus- 
band, but the other, who is the author of the words belonging 
to the greater part of these compositions, naturally claimed a 
part of the money. The widow, howeve:, refused to recog: 
nise his claim, on the ground that the words would be of no 
value without the music. M. Pacini is determined to main- 
tain his rights.” 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has given orders for busts 
of Count Walewski, M. Achille Fould, M. Abbatucc, and M. 
'houvenel, which are to be placed in the Museum -at Ver- 
sailles; others of Ponsard and Collin-d’Harleville, for the 
crush-room of the Théatre Francais, The administration has, 


With t procure or feed a dog or evena bird, content themselves | in addition, made the acquisition of marble statues of Corneille 


© purchase of a cicala.” 


and Moliére for the Théatre Irangais. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Committee of the 
London Library has been issued. It appears that the society 
has increased in numbers by 126 during the year, bringing up 

| the total number of members to 1,043. The receipts of the 
society have been 543/. more during the past year than in that 
immediately preceding. The Library has been increased by 
purchases and gifts to the extent of 1,960 volumes and 150 
pamphlets. ; 

A new opera by Flotow is proposed at the Thédtre Lyrique 
in the autumn. ; 

A blind pianist, gifted with an astonishing memory, is ex- 
citing wonder, the Musical Standard states, in the musical 
circles of St. Petersburg. 

The Grand Duke of Weimar has requested Madame Viardot 
to compuse another opera, to be produced next year. M. 
Turgeniev is to write the libretto. 

A Cambridge journal speaks in high praise of the anthem 
written expressly by Professor Bennett for the opening of 
the new chapel of St. John’s College. 

Mrs. John Wood has already secured the services of Mr. 
Gaston Murray, Mr. J. G. Shore, Mr. A. W. Young, and Mr. 
Grainger (of Liverpool), as well as those of Miss M. Latton, 
Miss Sally Turner, and Miss Everard, for her opening cam- 
paign. Itis said that her theatre (the St. James’s) will be 
ready for opening early in October. 

A cousin of Miss Ada Menkin is said to be a candidate for 
the lesseeship of Astley’s Theatre, at the close of the present 
performances. The lady in question is said to be quite as 
fine an equestrian as her deceased relative. 

Charles Perkins, an old and popular actor, formerly of the 
Adelphi and English Opera House, has just died. 

At the corner of Maddox-street and Regent-street a young 
Englishman is conducting an exhibition of a very curious cha- 
racter, He isthe proprietor of a stud of performing fleas ; 
or, to use the words of his own announcements, of ‘trained 
aptcrous insects, the only specimens of the articulata in the 
world ever taught to perform.” We went to the sight fearing 
that our sense of retinement would be shocked, but found 
upon entering the reom a tastefully decorated apartment, and 
several ladies with their children admiring the household foes, 
which a wholesome sense of duty teaches, them generally to 
crush. Mr. Kitchingman, the exhibitor, has toiled hard and 
long to bring his exhibition to its present successful condition. 
Like the everlasting cookery-book hare, the fleas have had 
first to be caught, then shipped hither from Russia, Belgium, 
and France, or elsewhere, and afterwards subjected to a train- 
ing in which severity and tenderness are pretty equally pro- 
portioned. 

Walt Whitman, the American poct, completed his fiftieth 
year on the last day of May. He occupies a third-class clerk- 
ship in the Attorney-General’s Office at Washington. A 
journal of that city describes him as ‘‘a robust figure, six 
feet high, costumed in blue or grey, with drab hat, broad 
shirt collar, grey white beard, full and curly, face like a red 
apple, blue eyes, and a look of animal health more indicative 
of hunting or boating than the department oflice or author's 
desk.” Mr, Whitman is about to publish a revised edition of 
his poems, adding some new ones on religious themes. He 
will also publish during the summer a prose work entitled 
‘¢ Democratic Vistas.” 

A picture now on view at the St. James’s Gallery, Regent- 
street, is worthy of an inspection by all ladies. It is by 
James Webb, Esq., and is entitled ‘‘ Brighton in 1869.” A 
capital sea view is afforded, the sky and water being finely 
painted, but the picture is chiefly remarkable for the life-like 
figures it contains. A number of ladies dressed in the latest 
fashions are promenading on the New Chain Pier, and are in 
style like the majoriy to be seen at this queen of watering places. 

Forrucominc Concerts, &c.—June 7, Herr Ernst Pauer’s 
Concert, Hanover-square-rooms, 3.0. June 9, Rossini’s Alesse 
Solennelle, St. James’s-hall, 2.30; St. Paul, conductor Mr. 
Barnby, St. James’s-hall, 8.0. June 11, Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
Pianoforte Recital, St. Jame’s-halJ, 3.0; Mr. J. Blumenthal’s 
Matinée, Hanover-square-rooms ; Madame Berger Lascelle’s 
Concert, Hanover-square-rooms, 3.0; Miss Helen Hogarth’s 
Concert, Hanover-square-rooms, &.0, June 14, Philharmonic 
Society, St. James’s-hall, 8.0 ; Miss Fanny Holland's Concert, 


square-rooms, 3.0. June 15, Miss Katharine Poyntz’s Con- 
cert, Hanover-square-rooms, 3.0; Jeptha, for the benetit of 
Mr. Barnby, St. James’s-hall, 80. June 16, New Philhar- 
monic, St. James’s-hall, 8.0; Miss Emma Buer’s Concert, 
Hanover-square-rooms, 8.0. June 17, Madame Arabella 
Goddard’s Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s-hall, 3.0; Signor 
Pezzi’s Concert at 24, Belgrave-square, 3.0. June 18, Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s-hall, 3.0. June 
23, Mr. Benedict’s 34th Annual Concert, St. J ames’s-hall, 3.0. 
June 28, Mdlle. Nilsson’s Concert, St. James’s-hall, 2.30. 


A YEAR. 


ANOTHER thread of doom, 
In light and shadow woven round the sun 
By the earth-shuttle, weaving on and on, 
In time’s concentric loom, 


With anxious eyes we lean 
Over the promise of the pattern there ; 
Will this tint darken? this one open fair? 
This shade of green be green? 


Perhaps this glint of white 
Will bloom an orange-ilower in coming years ; 
Perhaps a funeral-wreath, all wet with tears, 
Will grow upon our sight. 


And further, on the strand, 
Are specks of gold. Are they the prophecy 
Of harvests, or of desert fields to be 

On time’s unpictured land ? 


And shall this feathery stain 
Grow to a flight of song-birds in the woof ? 
Or sit a hungry vulture just aloof 

From a smoke-hidden plain ? 


; Enough : the year’s one thread 
Gives vaguest, dimmest hints of what shall be ; 
For only on the web Eternity 
The pattern is outspread. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—_ Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hair REsTORER OR 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings. —Mrs. S.A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum fur excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
| Perfumers. Denot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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soudon oy Davis Fashions, Coilet, ae. 


Tue few bright days we have had since 
June set in have done wonders in bring- 
ing forward summer costumes, and any 
novelties that the leaders of fashion in 
Paris have designed will be soon seen 
brightening the Bois, and extending from 
there, as from a centre, to all parts of the 
civilised world. June is the month for 
the advent of summer fashions, and al- 
though it is almost too early yet for us to 
speak definitely on one or two modes that 
are in a transition state, in our next we 
hope to be able to give full and ample details of many 
interesting suits. 
STYLES FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

Several correspondents have inquired what modes in 

bonnets, caps, and dresses are adopted by elderly ladies 


who do not conform to the caprices of fashion, caring «n'y 
for comfort, yet not wishing to appear conspicuous in their 
quaint attire. We mentioned a few bonnets last week in 
anticipation. Ladies of fifty-five or sixty years often 
wear what is named the cottage bonnet, close fitting 
about the face. Black Neapolitan and grey straw are 
oftenest seen. A full ruche of black lace, dotted with 
ribbon loops or a few flowers, surrounds the inside of the 
front for a face trimming. Gros grain ribbon three 
inches wide is carelessly twined across the centre, the 
ends forming strings at the chin. 
is at the left of the crown, and a fall of black lace is used 
instead of a curtain. A grey straw bonnet trimmed in 
this way had purple and jet flovers in front, with 
steel-coloured trimming and black thread lace. 
Others more expensive are made of black lace 
on a cottage-shaped foundation, with a cap crown 
stiffened as if filled with a chignon. Lace barbes 
fall over the crown. 

Ladies who wish to retain something of the pre- 
valent style of bonnet wear a large Marie Antoi- 
nette shape without a coronet. The front is slightly 
pointed on the forehead ; the broad crown is cut 
off in the centre and finished with lace. A black 
Neapolitan had purple pansies in front, and knots 
and bands of purple ribbon with black lace. 

At-present in America a hoary head is indeed a 
crown of glory. Young ladies use antique white 
powder to imitate grey hair, and old ladies abjure 
the false fronts and dyes that deceived no one, and 
wear their own beautiful grey hair. If the hair has 
grown thin an additional braid of false grey hair 
cannot be objected to in these days of chignons. 
The back hair is arranged in a twisted coil or thickly 
braided. Three puffs, one above the other, are worn 
in front, or else thick short curls over the ears, 
With the softened fine complexion that accom- 
panies healthy old age, this renders a face of three 
score very attractive and lovely. 

The large old-fashioned capes of wash net and 
tulle are little worn. Fanchon-shaped coiffures 
of lace, intermingled with velvet or gros grain rib- 
bon, with lace lappets beneath the chin, are made 
a enough to display, rather than conceal, the 
hair. 

In the way of dresses black materials are the 
most desirable. The ‘ best black silk,” so impor- 
tant in an elderly lady’s outfit, should be of rich 
material, made with full skirt, only the front width 
goared, clearing the floor in front and at the sides, 
but touching behind. A very small hoop skirt is 
used for the sake of comfort. The waist is high 
at the throat and plainly made. Close-fitting 
sleeves, trimmed with flat quilling or frill. Fine 
soft lace at the throat is fastened with a jet pin. 
Grey and brown silks, black grenadine over silk, 
grey and black mixed pongees, and alpacas are made 
up 1 a Similar manner for elderly ladies who dress 
in accordance with their age. 

Among the handsomest wrappings for elderly 
ladies is a black crépe de Chine shawl, a narrow 
embroidered vine for border, edged with white 
guipure lace. Talmas of black gros grain, long 
loose sacques, and Cashmere mantillas, with 
rounded back and long square fronts are chosen at 
this season. 


A bow with short ends ; white and silver hyacinths. 


| 
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SUGGESTIONS TO STOUT LADIES. 

Another class of correspondents who complain of the 
fashions now in vogue is made up of stout persons. 
Double skirts, paniers, and bouffant sashes are not for 
them. ‘Tight casaques disclose the figure too plainly, and 
shawls gathered up over the arms increase the appearance 
of size. The best wrappings for such ample figures are 
those that fit the shoulders closely and hang loosely 
below, such as short loose sacques without sleeves for young 
ladies, baschliks and mantillas for those more advanced. 
Trained skirts give the appearance of less breadth. Short 
dresses are unbecoming, and should be worn to touch the 
floor.. An upper skirt may be outlined by a scant ruffle 
ten inches wide, on which two very narrow ruffles are 
placed. Folds and other flat trimmings should be used by 
large ladies. Surplice waists and low-throated dresses 
are becoming to short necks. A bonnet without a coronet 
or face-trimmin¢ is best suited to broad faces. 


VARIETIES. 


Pale green Russian leather with plated silver mountings 
is the latest novelty for fancy travelling-bags. 

For demi-toilette a very nice and very cheap material 
is tussore ; it looks like poplin, but is in reality half wool, 
half cotton. It is made in all shades and colours, in grey, 
drab, buf, fawn, &c. Neartheselvedge, on eitherside of each 
width, there is a border of coloured stripes, five or seven 
in number, green, violet, or blue, or else black or white. 
These striped borders are cut off, and are used to make 
up flutings for the trimming of dresses or complete cos- 
tumes. ‘The latter are composed either of a skirt and 
tight-fitting paletot, or of a double-skirted dress man- 
telet. In either case, the mantle is trimmed all round with 
a fluting, and the skirt with several rows of the same, or 
with one deep flounce of the self-coloured material cut on 
the cross, and with one narrow-striped fluting above it. 
This ingenious method of finding the trimming in the 
material of the dress is of great advantage for demi- 
toilette costumes of cheap material, for which one would 
not like to procure an expensive kind of trimming, such 
as silk or satin rouleanx, gimp, or braid. 

PARIS FETES, WC. 

At the last Monday reception at the Tuileries, Prin- 
cess Charles Frederick of Prussia was present. The Prin- 
cess wore a dress of white damask, trimmed en tablier with 
aquatic seeds and flowers. Maroon feathers in the hair, 
with splendid diamonds. The celebrated Regent diamond, 
the most beautiful of the crown jewels, mounted on a 
bandelette composed of two rows of brilliants, glittered like 
a star in the golden hair of the Empress. Her exquisite 
toilette was composed of a pale green gauze dress spangled 
with silver, and flounced with white smilax. Over the 
dress was a court mantle of green taffetas, covered with, 
green gauze spangled with silver and puffed. A fringe of 
smilax edged the mantle, and ran up on each side to the 
waist, on which a similar fringe simulated a bertha. 

The Princess Mathilde wore a yellow dress covered 
with white tulle, and sprinkled with roses of all colours. 
Diadem of diamonds in the hair. Among those present 
were also remarked the Marquise de Gallifet, the Mar- 
quise de Canisy, and the Comtesse de Pourtales, the three 
most beautiful blondes of the Court. The last wore a 
white tulle dress, flounced with pink coral tulle; her 
white tulle panier, with three créneaux, was bordered with 
A white veil was twisted in 


her blonde hair, and confined by pink coral feathers. 
The Duchesse do Malstsof was in a dress of blue faille 


covered with white lace. Blue feathers and diamond 
trefoils in the hair. The Maréchale Canrobert was also 
in blue ; puffed tulle dress ; blue gros grain panier edged 
with puffings ; and blue aigrette and blue tulle veil in 
the hair. 

The Empress and almost all the younger ladies had 
their hair dressed in the exquisite Chatelaine fashion, 
invented by Albert, her Majesty’s hairdresser. This 
consists of heavy braids falling on the neck, and then 
turned up to the crown of the head—a style that is be- 
coming to almost every face. The hair is twined with 
ribbons, or adorned with large diamond or jet pins. The 
jet pins are made in the form of marguerites or a star. 
The effect is generally fine. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BONNETS. 
No. 1 has the shape covered with violet taffetas. The 
bonnet is then formed of folds of double tulle, a group of 
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; pansies in front and violet satin strings behind. No. 2 
is of pink satin, with bands of crinoline straw, a rosette 
of black lace, a muss rose and bud resting on the brow. 
Wide satin strings are loosely tied so as to hang under 
the chin like a bridle. 

FICHU LITTA. 


The fichu “litta” is to be made of fine muslin or 
Brussels net, edged with embroidery or lace and trimmed 
with ribbon. Accompanying this illustration there is a 
very pretty design for a tunic. 


Dav AL ya oe 
Ome ilork Gable. 


NEEDLEWORK--EDGINGS IN BRAID AND 
CROCHET. 
IVY-LEAF EDGE. 

This is an exceedingly pretty trimming, worked 
with the new vandyked cotton braid, with the very 
sharp-pointed scallops, and Walter Evans & Co.’s 
Boar’s-head Cotton No. 20. Walker’s. Penelope 
Needle No. 3 is the best to use. Thread a sewing 
needle, No. 8, with sewing cotton, and neatly tack 
together four points of the braid, beginning with 
the outer edge, and bringing them quite close to- 
gether. This forms the first ivy leaf. Turn the 
work to the other side, and sew together the next 
four points on the inner edge. This makes the 
second ivy leaf. Continue thus, working so as to 
turn one leaf each way alternately. Then make 
one plain crochet into the centre point of the first 
ivy leaf, 3 ch., 1 long into the next point of the 
same leaf, 1 ch., 1 long into the first point of the 
second leaf (on that side of the work), 3 ch., and 
repeat. 


SCALLOP EDGE. 

This can be worked with any sort of vandyked 
cotton braid (narrow), either with sharp or rounded 
points, and Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
Cotton No. 16, and Walker's Penelope Hook No. 2. 

Ist row.—Plain in the first point of the braid, 5 
ch., 1 plain in the next point, 5 ch. ; repeat all 
along. 

2ud row.—1 plain in the loop of five chain; 5 
ch.; repeat. 

3rd row.—1 plain on plain, 8 d. c. into loop of 
5 ch.; repeat. 

On the other side of the braid work 1 long into 
every point, with 2 chain between each. 


SuBsTITUTE FoR Preserves.—A lady writer com- 
municates the following to an American journal: ‘‘A 
dish that I took to be preserves was passed, which, upo? 
tasting, I was surprised to learn contained no fruit. ‘The 
ease with which it is prepared and the trifling cost 0 
its materials are not its chief recomme ndations, for 
unless my tasting apparatus deceived me, as it is not un- 
usually wont to do, itis emphatically a tiptop substitute 
for apple sauce, apple butter, tomato preserves, and that 
sort of thing. Its preparation is as follows : Moderately 
boila pint of molasses from five to twenty minutes, accord- 
ing to its consistency ; then add three eggs thoroughly 
beaten, hastily stirring them in, and continu: to boil te 
few minutes longer, then season with nutmeg or lemon. 
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GpAe infirmity known as ‘colour blindness” is much 

Re more prevalent than one might suppose ; and direc- 
tors of railways, when selecting candidates for the 

Posts of engine-driver, stoker, or signalman, are often 


astounded by the number of candidates they find afflicted 
With it, 


ae wl seem scarcely credible to those who have them- 
Ps es good eyes that three men out of five should be 
{Nite unable, at a distance of two hundred yards, to tell 
® green lantern from ared one. The most astonishing 
Mistakes have been made in this particular. Engine- 
ers) who in broad daylight could see two miles before 
‘hem down a straight line, and detect a paving-stone on 
@rail at fifteen hundred yards off, have been known to 
Tush heedlessly by a danger-signal at midnight, and bring 
& whole train to destruction. And yet the glasses used 
In the red lanterns that signify ‘‘ Beware” or ‘* Stop ” are 
always of immense power, and on a dark night ought to 

© clearly visible to the naked eye at a distance of at 
least five miles. Similarly sportsmen who attend horse- 
Taces or boat-races are often in doubt as to which colour 
Wins, until the victors are close under their eyes ; and 

Us although the jockey’s Jacket may be of the most 

aming hue, and although in other respects than that of 
Colour seeing, these people may have excellent, unerring 
Sight. A sailor who on the night-watch will find it quite 
Impossible to say which glass is ‘‘up” at the lighthouse, 
May be the first next morning to cry out ‘‘ Land” from 

€ top of a shaking masthead. Whena mistake is made 

etween colours the error is almost always attributed to 
this peculiar obliquity of vision, and colour blindness 
18 said to proceed from malformation of the eye. But 
every rule has an exception ; and there are cases in which 


eure are made between one hue and the other with- 
the eye of the seer being 1n any great way to blame. 
Peers years ago a lady had ordered of one of the best 
Milieesae cor stors in Paris two varieties of paper for a 
os + hers at Passy. She had imagined the patterns 
fects { ; one paper was to be crimson, with black Jlewrs de 
on paaithe other green, with pale grey figurings. The 
cated Mi as sent to the manufacturers, and the paper fabri- 
5°43; but when the first samples were forwarded to 
*ssy the lady returned them, saying a mistake had been 


Made r ‘ we 
ad le. The jlewrs de lis on the crimson were green, she 
aq ded 


Nese who was the bearer of the samples could not 
Seta his master that he was quite of the same way 
examines on the lady, and the decorator himself, as he 
ad nGE | ne specimens, was fain to own that the order 
returned pear cxoouned The patterns were accordingly 
arose, for the manufacturers ; but hereupon a dispute 
they hal st eee swore by all the saints that the black 
Lurines tee was the deepest jet ; and as for the grey 
cried. ts . rey had mixed colours long enough, they 
AS the alta iow the difference between grey and pink.’ 
Upon to nee, OND pea ae “expert” was called 
White note. sa ee and this he did by taking a sheet of 
of the erate apne and cutting out in it some flewrs de lis 
then applied the and form of those on the samples. He 
© hide the cain note-paper to the latter, so as completely 
Seemed green Ass Broun; and the flowers, which had 
€xperiment was | once stood out in deep black. The 
was repeated on the green paper with the same 


, and the figurings on the green paper pink. The | 


success ; the figurings which everyone had declared pink 
were shown beyond doubt to be pale grey ; and the lady, 
the decorator, and the shopman had to acknowledge 
themselves in the wrong. 

Those who desire to paper their rooms anew will do 
well to remember that on red, crimson, and amaranth 
coloured grounds, black looks green. In the same way 
black upon green loses all its lustre, and vice versa. Orange 
upon red hurts the eyesight; violet upon blue looks 
washed out; blue upon green looks spinach colour by 
candle-light ; and grey, as we have already said, when 
sorted with green, very often comes out pink. 

Nothing is less brilliant than flower-beds in which the 
only colours to be seen are blue and white; nothing is more 
gaudily ugly than a garden stocked with a profusion of 
yellow and little else. It is very unsatisfactory also to 
find flowers of the same colour, but of different shades, 
placed near each other; and all these errors of taste 
should be avoided. In order that a garden may be 
showy and attractive, blue flowers should be placed near 
to dark yellow or orange ; violet next to yellow ; and red 
dahlias, roses, pinks, and geraniums should be surrounded 
with verdure and white. 

Let fair-haired beauties abstain from pink, a colour 
which makes them pale. Let dark-haired maidens take 
that colour, and remember algo that no hue suits tem so 
well as saffron. No colour is so well suited to chesnut 


hair as lapis-lazuli blue ; and sky blue is the true colour 
for blondes. 


2 


All T is no longer of use to wait for the weather ; settled 
Zh OF unsettled, the flower-beds must now be filled up 
& without delay, or the plants will not meet to cover the 
beds well, unless placed most extravagantly close together, 


ies 
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EVENING TOILETTES, 


before the season is over. We should advise our fair readers 
to peruse once more the advice given in our last, and then 
proceed t> work at once. If economy is desirable—and close 
planting is undoubtedly expensive—plant the bedders in threes, 
triangle fashion, half-a-yard apart, and use the varieties, one 
patch of cach, as far as they go; say you have half-a-dozen 
varieties, when you have planted one patch of a sort begin 
over again. Mr, Glenny writes: ‘* Verbenas make fine 


| subjects for geometrical gardens, because there are so many 


different colours, and the plants are dwarf. When they are well 
planted they may be made to form any pattern and imitate a 
carpet. The Broxbourne gardens are always a fine example of 
what can be done with bedding plants, for the soil is not 
visible between them, they are so closely packed. Many 
gardeners and amateurs prefer the straight ribbon fashion be- 
cause it is the easiest. ‘They have only to begin at the back 
with subjects that grow the tallest, and as they advance to 


the front have things lower and lower till they come to the 
lobelia, and edge with the cerastium or some other of the 
dwarf white plants, or they may take verbena instead of 
lobelia for the second row, and use the latter for the edging. 
We prefer the cerastium for the edging because it grows so 
compact ; the lobelia behind it; calceolaria aurea floribunda 
for the third ; Confederate or Little David scarlet geranium 
for the fourth, and any of the tall growing annuals or peren- 
nials for the further back rows, such as delphinium formosum, 
coreopsis, or branching larkspur. But there 1s no denying 
that the fashionable bedding out—that is, close planting, is 
rather expensive, for it takes a great number of plants. 


Peg down verbenas, petunias, and others of a trailing habit as 
soon as they need it, so that the surface of the bed may be 
covered as speedily as possible, Where necessary to water, 


soak the ground well. Propagate violets by dividing, pansies 
by cuttings, pinks by layers, and any summer-flowering plants 
wanted for late bloom under glass. Tritomas, liliums, ixias, 
and other Cape bulbs require plenty of water now they are 
growing freely. 

Carnations and picotees which are now commencing to 
show their flower-buds, should have their stems neatly tied 
up as they advance in growth, and all the lateral buds should 
be removed if fine flowers are to be secured, leaving only the 
terminal bud on each stem. The branching larkspur, if 
planted out now in the front of beds and borders, and after- 
wards pegged down, furnishes a nice edging plant, which 
thrives well where many other subjects would fail. All 
flower-beds should now be kept free from weeds, by hand- 
picking them in wet weather, and by using the Dutch hoe in 
fine dry periods, which will stir the surface, and so benefit 
the plants. Window-boxes, if made about six inches wide in- 
side, should now be planted with a row of pelargoniums and 
calceolarias alternately, and a row of blue lobelias in front 
will make a pretty show. 

We epitomise the following from the Gardener's Magazine:— 

Greenhouse.—The principal part of the azaleas will now be 
gone out of bloom. In the first place, remove the whole of 
the seed-pods carefully, and then give the plants a good wash- 
ing with the syringe. Ply the syringe freely on the afternoons 
of fine days and shut up early; also smoke if the foliage is 
any way infested with thrip. The foliage must be dry when 
fumigated, or the smoke will probably catch the young grow- 
ing tips, and turn them brown. Plants which flowered early 
and have finished their growth can now go out of doors to 
ripen their wood. Shift camellias that have done growing ; 
give plenty of air night and day, and discontinue syringinug as 
the flower-buds swell, or theywill probably start into leaf growth 

Frames.—Pansies that were recently cut down must be 
watered with great care ; for if they have too much before 
they get into full growth again, ten chances to one but what 
a large proportion will go off. Prick off early-sown primulas 
and cinerarias, and keep them close until they get established. 
‘A frame with a north aspect is the best position for these and 
any other young seedlings. 
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Rookery and Domestic Pints. 
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LEMON-PEEL CHEFSECAKES.—Boil the peel of two large 
lemons till it is very tender, pound it in a mortar, add a 
quarter of a pound of powdered loaf sugar, half a pound of 
fresh butter, the beaten yolks of six eggs, and a little curd 
pressed fine. Pound and mix all well together, lay a puff 
paste in four patty-pans, half fill them with the cheesecake, 
and bake tLem for half an hour. 

Pain Penpu.—Cut the crust from two stale French rolls, 
slice them ; have ready some eggs, cream, rose-water, and sugar, 
all beat up together ; put your bread to soak init. Fry some 
lard or butter ; take your slices of roll, and gently lay them 
in the pan ; do them quickly, drain them, range them neatly 
in adish, strew sugar over them, and serve with spiced sugar 
and port. 

Rice Batrs.—Boil a quarter of a pound of whole rice in 
rather more than a pint of milk, add a sufficiency of white 
sugar, cinnamon, and a little grated lemon-peel. When the 
rice is quite tender, pour it out, and let it grow cold, then 
form it into small balls. Roll them in fine breadcrumbs and 
beaten egg, fry them in boiling lard, drain them well, and 


50? . . 
serve them covered with sifted sugar. 


A Crear Breap-puppinc.—Take some slices of stale 
bread, free them from crust, and soak them well in cold water, 
which makes the pudding lighter than when hot water 18 
used; press out the superfluous water, add a little a 
grated ginger, sugar, nutmeg, and a few well-picked ites Bs 
mix the whole well together, tay it in a buttered dish, pu 
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few pieces of butter on the top, and bake for forty minutes in 
a moderate oven, 

REFORM CLuB-PUDDING.—Separately whisk half a pound 
of fresh butter and the yolks of eight eggs until both form a 
snow, then beat them together, add a quarter of a pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, and a gill of brandy ; line the inside of 
a tart-dish with a very thin paste; pour in the pudding, 
arrange some citron chips on the top, and put it into a pretty 
quick oven for twenty minutes. ; 

N.B.—This pudding, as well as most of those which have 
an undercrust, should be either lifted or turned out of the 
dish to be served.—Bentley’s ‘‘ Pudding Book.” 

Ickp CurRANTS FoR DeEsserT.—Red or white currants, a 
quarter of a pint of water, pounded loaf sugar, whites of two 
eggs. Procure some of the finest bunches of red or white 
currants, well beat the whites of two eggs, and mix them with 
a quarter of a pint of spring water. Dip each bunch of cur- 
rants separately into the egg and water, drain them for two 
minutes and roll them in some finely-powdered loaf sugar. 
Repeat the rolling in sugar, and lay them carefully on sheets 
of white paper to dry, when the sugar will become crystal- 
lised. Arrange them on a dish, or with a mixture of any 
other fruits. Plums, grapes, or any fruits may be iced in the 
same manner for dessert. 

Mrs. Berton’s SumMer SALAD.—Three lettuces, two hand- 
fuls of mustard and cress, ten young radishes, a few slices of 
cucumber. Let the herbs be as fresh as possible for a salad, 
and, if at all stale or dead-looking, let them lie in water for an 
hour or two, which will very much refresh them. Wash and 
carefully pick them over, remove any decayed or worm-eaten 
leaves, and drain them thoroughly by swinging them gently in 
a clean cloth. With a silver knife, cut the lettuces into small 
pieces, and the radishes and cucumbers into thin slices ; ar- 
range all these ingredients lightly on a dish, with the mustard 
and cress, and pour under, but not over the salad, some 
salad dressing, and do not stir it up until it isto be eaten. 
It may be garnished with hard-boiled eggs, cut in slices, sliced 
cucumbers, ‘nasturtiums, cut vegetable flowers, and many 
other things that taste will always suggest to make a pretty 
and elegant dish. In making a good salad, care must be taken 
to have the herbs freshly gathered and thoroughly drained be- 
fore the sauce is added to them, or it will be watery and thin. 

Young spring onions, cut small, are by many persons con- 
sidered an improvement to salads ; but before these are added, 
the coo« should always consult the taste of her employer. 
Slices of cold meat or poultry, added to a salad, make a con- 
venient and quickly-made summer luncheon-dish; or cold 
fish, flaked, will also be found exceedingly nice, mixed with it. 


HARRY’S HORSE. 


Tue babe lies in her mother’s arms, 
Quiet and pale and thin ; 

But the little head is once more raised 
As Harry comes bounding in. 


A wooden horse in his hands he holds, 
Dark grey, with a long black mane ; 

And an eager, longing look lights up 
The pale little face again. 


‘No, baby dear, I will hold it close, 
But I cannot give it to you; 

Tm afraid you would let it fall, and break 
My horse so pretty and new.” 


But the pale little eager face still pleads, 
Outstretched is the small hand still $ 

He stands for a moment, then holds it out, 
‘* Pll lend it baby, I will.” 


That day is past, and he finds it again 
Where the baby had thrown it aside ; 
Her coral red, with its silver bells, 
Still fast to the bridle tied. 


There’s a touch of paint off the bright green stick, 
And a chip off the horse’s ear : 

But, oh ! not that to the boy’s blue eye 
Brings the quickly gathered tear. 


And while Harry lives he will still be glad 

. That he lent her his horse that day ; 

For the baby has gone where never again 
Can she ask with his toys to play. 


Russta Learnzr.—Mr, Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now has a. choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
road, 8.; and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 


Tue WHEELER AND Wirgon MWP'G, CoMPANY, 139, REGENT- 
STREET, AND 43, St, Pauy’s Cuurcuyarp, beg to call the 
attention of the public to the decision given at the Middlesex 
Sessions, May 28, 1869, on what the Assistant-Judge’ desig- 
nated as ‘a very important case””—(the Times report of which 
is appended)—and_to caution purchasers against the various 
imitations of their Machines which are in the market. They 
necd not say they are of little use, and will, asin the case in 
point, disappoint all who purchase them. None are 
genuine without the Trade Mark of the Company, which 
is stamped on the cloth plate of every Machine they 
issue: ‘WHEELER & WiLson M’F'G. Co., BRIDGEPORT, 
Conn.” ‘* William Maher surrendered on bail to a charge 
of obtaining 5/. 5s. from Mr. Edward Collings, formerly 
a printer at Bishops Stortford, Herts, by falsely pretending 
that a sewing machine was one of Wheeler and Wilson manu- 
facture. Mr. Besley prosecuted: Mr. Montagu Williams 
defended. In consequence of an advertisement in one of the 
public newspapers that a Wheeler and Wilson was to be sold 
a bargain, at 65, Great Chart-street, Hoxton, the prosecutor 
and his wife went there and saw the machine. The prisoner 
worked it, and being asked whether it was a Wheeler and 
Wilson, said it was a Wheeler- Wilson, which is the name of 
® counterfeit article. Mr. Collings asked the question again, 
accenting the ‘and.’ The prisoner said, ‘It is a Wheeler 
and, Wilson,’ also accenting the ‘and,’ and adding 

Will that satisfy you?’ The money wag then paid, and 
the machine delivered, Mr. Collings said he would not have 
purcliased the machine had he not believed that it was a 
machine made by Messrs, Wheeler and Wilson, and a witness 
from that firm proved that it was not ade by them, and was 
of very little value, The jury found the prisoner Guilty. 
The Assistant-Judge said it was a very important case, and 
sentenced the prisoner to six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
Jabour.”” Caution.—All persons making use of the name of 
this firm for the purpose of selling spurious Machines, or others 
than those made by the Company, will be prosecuted, 
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Monpay, last week, being the Queen’s fiftieth birthday, 
Her Majesty spent it quietly with the Royal Family at Bal- 
moral. She drove in the forenoon with Princess Louise and 
Prince Arthur, and again in the afternoon with the two 
princesses and Prince Leopold, Prince Arthur accompanying 
Her Majesty on horseback. In the morning Her Majesty in- 
vested his Royal Highness Prince Arthur with the Order of 
the Thistle and Prince Leopold with the Garter, and after- 
wards planted a tree in commemoratior of the day. 

The Duke of Argyll had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal Family, and after dinner Her Majesty 
received the ladies and gentlemen of the household. 

The Queen drove out on the Tuesday morning with Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Duchess of Athole. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Royal Family, and attended by the ladies 
and gentlemen of the household, was present at the dance 
given in honour of Her Majesty’s birthday to the servants, 
tenants, keepers, and others resident on the estates of Bal- 
moral, Abergeldic, and Birkhall. The dance took place in a 
large marquee close to the castle, and commenced at half-past 
‘ive, 

The Queen went out with Princess Beatrice in the forenoon 
of Wednesday. In the afternoon Her Majesty drove with 
Prince Arthur, attended by the Duchess of Athole and the 
Hon. Eva Macdonald, to Birkhall. 

The Duke of Argyll had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 

The Queen drove out with the Princess Louise in the fore- 
noon of Thursday. In the afternoon Her Majesty was accom- 
panied in a drive to the Linn of Quoich by Prince Arthur and 
Prince Leopold, and attended by the Duchess of Athole. 
Princess Louise walked out with the Hon. Flora and the Hon. 
Eva Macdonald. 

The Queen went out on Friday morning with Princess 
Beatrice. In the afternoon Her Majesty drove with Princess 
Louise, and attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald, to Loch 
Callater. 

The Queen walked out with the Duchess of Athole on 
Saturday morning, and in the afternoon drove with Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Leopold, attended by the Hon. Flora 
Macdonald. Princess Louise also drove, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Athole and the Hon, Eva Macdonald, Prince 
Arthur riding with them. 

Earl De Grey and Ripon arrived at the castle, and had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Arthur, and Prince Leopold, with the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting, attended Divine service on Sunday in the Parish 
Church of Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Caird officiated. 

Dr. Caird had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

THE QurEn’s Lever.—By command of the Queen a Levée 
was held on Tuesday at St. James's Palace, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, on behalf of Her Majesty. 
Presentations to his royal highness at this levée are by the 
Queen’s pleasure considered as equivalent to presentations to 
Her Majesty. The Prince of Wales, attended by his Gentle- 
men in Waiting, and escorted by a detachment of the Life 
Guards, arrived at the Palace from Marlborough House about 
two o'clock, and was received by the great officers of State of 
the royal household. His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Denmark arrived at the Palace from Marlborough House, 
attended by Captain Lund. His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Teck arrived at St. James’s from Kensington Palace. His 
Highness Prince Hassan Pasha was present at the levée, 
attended by Colonel Gamble, C.B. His Highness the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, with his sons, Prince Ali Kudr Bahadoor 
and Prince Soliman Kudr Bahadoor, and attended by Colonel 
I. P. Layard, was also present. The Prince of Wales entered 
the throne-room shortly after two o'clock, accompanied by his 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Denmark and his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Teck. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


. The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Crown Prince of 
Denmark, and attended by Major Grey, rode out on Thurs- 
day forenoon last week. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian visited the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark at Marlborough House, and 
remained to luncheon. The Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by the Crown Prince of Denmark, drove to Kew in the after- 
noon, and visited her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales had a dinner party at 
Marlborough House on the Friday evening, at which the 
following were present: His Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, his Highness Prince Hassan Pasha, his Excellency the 
Turkish Ambassador, his Excellency the Danish Minister and 
Madame de Biilow, their Excellencies Count and Countess 
Danneskjold Samsoé, Count Ernest Danneskjold Samsoé, the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Ely, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Aylesbury, the Earl and Countess 
of Macclesfield, Lord Henry G. Lennox, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Sydney, Lieut.-Colonel Hon. H. Byng, Hon. Mrs, 
W. Grey, the Right Hon. Sir Andrew Buchanan, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, General Sir W. and Lady Knollys, Colonel and 
Mrs. Stanton, Dr. Quin, Captain Lund (in attendance on the 
Crown Prince of Denmark), Colonel Hon. J. Macdonald (in 
attendance on the Duke of Cambridge), Colonel Gamble (in 
attendance on Prince Hassan Pasha), and Major Grey, The 
band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Mr. D. Godfrey, 
was in attendance, and played a selection of music. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, drove out on Saturday. In the 
evening the Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir William 
Knollys and Major Grey, presided at the annual dinner of 
the officers of the 10th Hussars at Willis’s-rooms. 
Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark, went to the St. James’s Theatre. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, with the Countess of Macclesfield, 
Major Grey, and Captain Lund, in waiting, attended Divine 
Service in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service was 
performed by the Rev. the Sub-dean, the Rev. J. Antrobus, 
and the Rev. J. R. Woodford. Anthem, ‘‘ Praise the Lord” 
(Hayes); sung by Masters Coward and Wood, Messrs, 
Francis Gedge, Lloyd, and Thomas. Mr. Cooper presided at 
the organ. ‘The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. R. 
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Woodford, from Hebrews xi. 10. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the | 
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Crown Prince of Denmark, and attended by the Countess of 
Macclesfield, General Sir William Knollys, and Major Grey, 
were present on Monday at the ‘annual review” of St. 
3artholomew’s Hospital, of which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales is president. The Princess of Wales drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. The Prince of Wales went to the House of Lords. 
In the evening their royal highnesses, with the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, went to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

The Prince of Wales rode out on Tuesday forenoon, attended 
by Major Grey. The Princess of Wales, attended by the 
Countess of Macclesfield, Lord Harris, and Mr. Holzmann, 
went to the Musical Union Concert at St. James’s Hall. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, acccompanied by the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, and attended by the Countess of 
Macclesfield, Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel Kingscote, Major 
Grey, and Captain Lund, went to the Horse Show at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. In the evening their royal 
highnesses, with the Crown Prince of Denmark, dined with 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury at their residence 
in Pall-mall. 

Mr. Barraud had the honour of submitting to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales his picture of the royal visit to 
Punchestown. 

The Princeand Princess of Wales will not reside at Windsor 
Castle during the Ascot race week, but, it is expected, will 
take up their abode at the mansion of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, Hasthamstead-park, an easy distance from Ascot race- 
course. 

Tux Princess Curist1An.—Prince and Princess Christian 
were to have gone to Balmoral by the limited mail on Friday 
evening last week, but when their royal highnesses reached 
London the princess felt unequal to bear the fatigue of so long 
a journey, and their royal highnesses, with their suite, re- 
turned to Frogmore. There is now reason to believe that the 
journey to Scotland has been abandoned. So totally unex- 
pected was the return of their royal highnesses that Dr. Fair- 
bank, Her Majesty’s surgeon, who attended Princess Helena 
during her recent illness, left Windsor on Friday for Paris, 
where he was expected to arrive on Saturday, just in time to 
receive the telegram informing him of the renewed indisposi- 
tion of the princess, and desiring his immediate return to 
Windsor, in order to attend her royal highness, who, in the 
meanwhile, was under Sir W. Jenner’s care. At ten o'clock 
on Saturday morning the Prince of Wales, attended by 
General Knollys and, Major Grey, having heard of the prin- 
cess’s illness, visited her royal highness. His royal highness 
remained at Frogmore nearly two hours. It is understood 
that the indisposition of the princess, though sufficient to 
render the long journey undesirable, is not at all serious. 
Her royal highness went out in the grounds on Saturday. 

Prince Christian, attended by Mr. Gardner D. Engleheart, 
left Frogmore on Monday on a visit to the Queen at Bal- 
moral. Her Royal Highness Princess Christian will remain 
for the present at Frogmore. 

The general rota of Waits of Her Majesty’s Household for 
June, and the dates on which the duties are commenced, is as 
follows: Ladies of the Bedchamber: Countess of Caledon, 
8th; Viscountess Clifden, 22nd. Women of the Bedchamber: 
Hon. Mrs. Bruce, Ist; Hon, Mrs. Campbell, 15th; Lady 
Caroline Barrington, 29th. Maids of Honour: Hon. Caroline 
F’, Cavendish, 3rd; Hon. Flora C. J. Macdonald, 3rd. Lords 
in Waiting : Earl of Camperdown, Ist; Karl of Morley, 15th; 
Lord Lurgan, 29th. Grooms in Waiting: Colonel Hon. A. 
Liddell, Ist ; Major-General F. Seymour, 15th; Hon. Mor- 
timer Sackville West, 29th. Equerries : Colonel Hon. D. C. 
F. De Ros, Colonel C. T. Du Plat. Pages of Honour: G. 
W. Grey, Esq., Hon. I. J. Bruce. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Earl and Countess Granville have come to town from 
Walmer Castle, from passing the Whitsun holiday. 

‘he Earl and Countess Stanhope have arrived at their re- 

sidence in Grosvenor-place from Chevening, near Sevenoaks, 
from passing the Whitsun holidays. 
* His Excellency the Hon. John Lothrop Motley, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Court of St. James, accompanied by Mrs. and 
the Misses Motley, Mrs. Thomas Paynton Ives, and General 
Badeau, have arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel from Boston. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland entertained a select 
party at dinner on Friday evening, at their residence in St. 
James’s-square, 

The Duke and Duchess of Grafton have arrived in town 
from Euston Hall, Suffolk, for the season. 

On Thursday, last week, the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Gloucestershire, in the name of the Masons of the province, 
presented Lord Sherborne, P.G.M., with his portrait, painted 
at full length. 

The estate of Kintail, in Ross-shire, the earliest possession 
in Scotland of the Mackenzies, has been sold by Mr. Keith 
Stewart Mackenzie to Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, 

The death is announced of Admiral Sir Charles Howe Fre- 
mantle, G.C.B. It took place on the 25th ult., at his resi- 
dence in Grosvenor-street, in his sixty-ninth year. The de- 
ceased admiral was the second gon of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle, G.C. B., aud consequently brother of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bart., Chairman of the 
Board of Customs. He was born in 1800, and entered the 
navy at thirteen years of age. 

Lady Herbert of Lea and the Ladies Herbert have returned 
to town from Wilton House, Wilts. The Earl of Pembroke 
is expected home from his lengthened tour in Australia, New 
Zealand, &¢., about the middle of July. 

The death is announced of Captain Scobell, of Kingwell, 
Somerset, and formerly M.P. for Bath. He was born in 1785, 
and entered the navy when only twelve years of age. He 
Served at first on the coast of North America, and subse- 
quently in the expedition to Copenhagen, under Sir H yde 
Parker and Lord Nelson, in the blockade of Cadiz, and in the 
Channel fleet. 

The Marchioness of Ailesbury had her second dancing party 
this season on Tuesday night at her residence in Pall-mall, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Crown Prince of 
enmark were present. A select and distinguished company 
had the honour to meet the illustrious visitors. 

The Earl and Countess of Mar have been staying on a visit 
to Sir William and Lady Knighton, in Lowndes-street. 

The Ladies Feilding have just returned from their tour on 
the Continent to their residence in Beaufort-gardens, 

Viscount Sydney (the Lord Chamberlain), the Earl of Brad- 
ford, and Lord Foley (the Captain) dined with the Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen at Arms at their mess, St. James’s Palace, on 
Tuesday evening. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberley and family have ar- 
rived at their residence in Bryanston-square from Kimberley 
Hall, Norfolk, for the season. 

On l’riday night last week Lady Carew gave a concert at 
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ae residence in Belgrave-square, at which a very distinguished 
mpany congregated. 

i 1scount and Viscountess Gormanston and family have ar- 
ved in Wilton-crescent for the season. 

ohn: and Mrs. James Hall, of Scarborough, have arrived at 

» Eaton-place, for the season. 
left leutenant-General and Lady E. Seymour-and family have 

Windsor-park on a tour in Switzerland. 
h he opinion of his medical attendants having been taken, it 
rhe been decided that the Prince Imperial of France will ac- 
ompany the Empress to Suez, for the inauguration of the 
ehmus Canal. Her Majesty will take with hera suite of 
ixty persons. Her military household will consist of General 

Onais, M. Conneau, and M. Duperre. Her ladies in attend- 
ance will be the Countess de Ja Poerge, Mdlles. Marion and 
Tee nals, Count de Casse Brissac will attend as chamber- 
ate) Her Majesty will be accompanied by the Duchess 

‘Albe, and by the Duke d’Huescar, &c., it having been de- 
cided. that France should be represented with dignity and a 
a splendour at the ceremony at which so many crowned 

heads will be represented by their respective heirs apparent. 

The Duke of (Jenoa is now settled at Harrow, as a boarder, 
at Mr. Matthew Arnold’s. The royal pupil is treated pre- 
cisely in the same way as other boys, and has to act as fag, 
although the fag of to-day has a much easier time of it than 
it father had. The duke’s friends have shown the greatest 

iberality with regard to his religious teaching, and save that 

1e goes to London every Sunday in order to hear mass, instead 
of attending service in Harrow Chapel, there is no sort of 
restriction upon his communication with ‘‘heretics.” The 
duke is a good linguist, and speaks four languages fluently. 

Te has taken a good place in his form. He is the first Prince 
of the Blood who has ever been to any public school here or 
on the Continent, and it is not a little complimentary to 
Harrow that it should have been selected for the first experl- 
Ment of this kind. 

On Monday night Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks gave a con- 
cert at his residence in Grosvenor-square, at which a numerous 
and distinguished company met. ‘The programme comprised 
Morceawse from the favourite compositions of Auber, Donizetti, 

abuzzi, Blangini, Paladike, Gordigiani, &c. The vocalists 
Who assisted were Malle. Christine Nilsson, Signor Gardoni, 
and Mr, Santley, and the instrumentalists M. Vieuxtemps and 
Messrs, Osborne and Arthur Sullivan. : 

A Milanese lady in Rome of considerable property, hitherto 
known as Madame Marchaud, has now exchanged that 
plebeian name for the more historic one of Lascaris, with the 
title of princess, to which it appears that she possessed un- 
deniable right, through regular lineal descent from the last 
male representative of that great Byzantine family, who re- 
sided in Rome and died in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, The lady’s claims have been verified, acknowledged, 
and registered in the Libro @’Oro at the Capitol, and she has 
been formally received by the Pope as a princess of the Holy 

‘oman Empire. 

Viscountess Halifax had a small and early party on Satur- 

ay evening at the family residence in Belgrave-square. 

Viscountess Chelsea was delivered of a son on Sunday, 
at her mother’s residence in Great Cumberland-place. Her 
adyship and the infant are progressing favourably. 

The Earl and Countess of Bantry and the Ladies White 
have arrived at Batt’s Hotel, 42, Dover-street, where they are 
expected to remain some weeks, : 

Nir R. Clifton, the senior member for Nottingham, has died 
at his residence, Clifton Hall, near Nottingham. The hon. 

aronet was attacked nearly three weeks ago with typhoid 
fever, and has gradually sunk. His death was, however, 
Somewhat sudden, and was not apprehended by his medical 
advisers. Sir Robert was descended from a long line of 
ancestors dating near to the Conquest, some of whom had 
played not an unimportant part in the annals of their country. 
Sir Robert leaves a widow, but no children. The hon. 

aronet was in his forty-third year. 

Baron and Baroness Lionel de Rothschild entertained a 
Select party at dinner on Saturday, at their residence on The 

errace, Picadilly. 

The house of Lord Otho Fitzgerald, No. 8, Carlton: house- 
terrace, has been slightly damaged in one of the highest floors 
by fire. It was caused by a stoppage in the chimney near the 
roof, and it was not subdued until some few feet of the roofing 

ad been burnt. 

Viscountess Palmerston, accompanied by Viscountess 

Ocelyn, Viscountess Sudley, and Viscount Jocelyn, returned 
to her residence in Park-lane on Saturday, from passing Whit- 
suntide at Brocket Hall, near Hattield, Herts. 

Lord Somerville has not been in the enjoyment of good 

ealth since his return to England from Australia. His lord- 
Ship is at present staying at Leamington. 

Sir Alexander and Lady Malet have removed to 16, 

owndes-street, for the remainder of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuster entertained a select party at dinner 
©n Saturday at their residence in Upper Belgrave-street. 
Later in the evening Mrs. Schuster hada musical party, which 
Was both numerously and fashionably attended. 

Monday night the Countess of Home gave her first ball this 
Season at the family residence in Grosvenor-square. A numer- 
ous company assembled. Coote and Tinney’s band attended. 

ancing commenced about half-past eleven o'clock. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria quitted the Chateau 
of Goedcelle, to be present at Vienna at the procession of the 
Féte-Dieu, on Thursday last week. The ceremony derived a 
Peculiar brilliancy from the presence of the Empress, who for 
hveral years past has been prevented from attending by ill 

‘ealth, and who this year appeared at it surrounded by the 
archduchesses and all her court. ‘ 

A grand dinner was given on the Wednesday, at six o’clock, 

y the King of Italy to the Viceroy of Egypt, in the ball-room 
Ol the Pitti Palace, which was brilliantly illuminated for the 
Sccasion, His Majesty, in the uniform of a general of 
Res received his guests in the blue saloon, whilst the 

er persons invited, Italians and foreigners, assembled in 

Ose adjoining. The Viceroy wore the uniform of an 
aeeoman marshal, a dark-blue tunic, with gold embroidery 
my epaulettes, and a curved sabre sparkling with brilliants 

= turquoises. The other guests were likewise in the unl- 
or rh of their respective ranks. At the repast the King had 
5 ee right the great guest of the day, and all the ornaments 

‘ e table were most magnificent. 

a COMING FASHIONABLE Events.—To-day (Saturday), 
die. Pee s first afternoon party ; Miss Webb’s matinée 
Re 16s  ; Madame Anichini Scalia’s grande matinée musicale, 
ling: Kensington Palace-gardens (by kind permission); Hur- 
Oh ee band of the Fusilier Guards will play from four 
atigeer: “past six o’clock (weather permitting); great flower 

ee ee promenade at the Crystal Palace. June 

illige-e illiam Gillett’s (of the Albany) fancy dress ball, at 

Thee ooms, King-street, St. James’s; Madlle. Christine 
sahara first grand morning concert ; Herr Ernst Pauer’s 

ental Morning concert, at the Hanover-square-rooms, June 
.—L cee races commence ; Mrs. Lee Warner’s dance. June 

ady Antrobus’s second ball; Lady Goldsmid’s concert 


(postponed from the 2nd), at St. John’s Lodge. June 10— 
Ascot Cup day. June 11—Lady Louisa Cator’s ball ; Mrs. 
Godman’s ball (postponed from the 7th). June 12—Lady 
Hutt’s second afternoon party ; the Scots Fusilier Guards’ 
annual regimental dinner, at Willis’s-rooms ; the annual regi- 
mental dinner of the Rifle Brigade (the Prince Consort’s 
Own), at the London Tavern. June 14—Hon. Mrs. Scott 
Murray’s ball; Mrs. Heber Percy’s ball, 70, Eaton-square 
(postponed from the 7th); Mrs. Gwynne Holford’s concert ; 
Mrs. Spicer’s ball, 24, Belgrave-square ; M. Jacques Blumen- 
thal’s grand matinée musicale (by kind permission), at Sir 
Thomas and Lady Abdy’s residence, 6, Grosvenor-place, to 
commence at three o'clock, June 15—Lady Colthurst’s 
ball; Lady Abdy’s second dance; Sir Thomas Watkin 
Waller’s ball; Mrs. Schuster’s first garden féte, at Roe- 
hampton ; Mrs. Lewis Lloyd's concert. June 16—The Coun- 
tess of Clarendon’s second assembly; Lady O’Neill’s assembly, 
19, Belgrave-square ; Lady Petre’s dance ; Lady Egerton of 
Tatton’s evening party; Mrs. Robert Allfrey’s ball; Mrs. 
Benyon’s first concert ; Mr. Kuhe’s grand annual morning 
concert, in St. James’s-hall, at half-past two. June 17—State 
ball at Buckingham Palace ; Sir George Osborn’s dance, 5, 
Grosvenor-crescent ; Mrs. Bishop-Culpeper’s fancy dress ball, 
6, Kensington-gardens-square. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Mr. Richard Power, eldest son of Sir John 
Power, Bart., of Kilfane, county Kilkenny, and Miss Elliott, 
only surviving child of the late Mr. Robert Elliott, of Gold- 
ingtonbury, Beds, was celebrated on Tuesday last week, at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. The friends and rela- 
tives of the respective families assembled at the church at 
half-past eleven o’clock. The bride, who was conducted to 
the altar by her uncle, Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, wore a white 
satin dress covered with superb point duchesse looped with 
lilies and orange blossoms, a tulle veil, and diamond and 
emerald ornaments. She was attended by twelve young 
ladies, who officiated as bridesmaids — Miss Kenworthy 
Browne, Miss Power, Hon. Kathleen Westenra, Lady Dora 
Hastings, Lady Selina Hastings, Hon. Nora Westenra, Lady 
Louisa Hastings, Miss Tower, Miss Foster, Miss Isabella 
Molesworth, Miss Edith Tower, and Miss Reynolds. They 
wore dresses of white tarlatan, flounced and trimmed with 
rouleaux of mauve satin, paniers of tarlatan trimmed to 
match, and tulle bonnets with Westeria. Myr. C. Ponsonby 
acted as *‘best man.” ‘The ceremony was performed by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, assisted 
by the Ven. the Archdeacon of Lismore. The guests were 
afterwards entertained at breakfast at the Palace Hotel, Buck- 
ingham-gate, previous to Mr. and Mrs. Power's departure for 
a lengthened tour on the Continent. 

The marriage of the Hon. James Ludovie Lindsay (the 
Master of Lindsay) and Miss Wilbraham, daughter of the 
Hon, Colonel Wilbraham, and niece of the Countess of Derby, 
will take place in the last week of J uly. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Mr. Blagrave, of Calcot-park, Berks, and Barrow Court, 
Somersetshire, and Mrs. Thornton, of Marden-hill, Herts. 

The marriage of Charles Carpenter, Esq., with Miss Robert- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Robertson, will be 
solemnised at St. Mary’s Church, Barnes, on Thursday, June 
10, after which the party will adjourn to Elm-grove, to par- 
take of a dejeuner. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. W. A. Stopford de 
Vere Beauclerk, eldest son of the late Lord Charles Beau- 
clerk, son of the eighth Duke of St. Albans, and Miss 
Westphal, only child of Sir George and Lady Westphal. 

The marriage of W. S. Blunt, Esq., and Lady Ann I. Noel 
will take place on the 8th of June. 

On Tuesday, July 6, the marriage of Captain Ashton and 
Miss H. F. Wetherall will be celebrated. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. George John Sackville West, 
Earl Delawarr, P.C., D.C.L., late of Buckhurst-park, Sussex ; 
Bourn Hall, Cambridgeshire ; and Upper Grosvenor-strect, 
was proved in the London Court, on the 4th ult., under 16,0000. 
personalty, the executors appointed being his relict, the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth Countess Delawarr (Baroness Buckhurst 
in her own right, daughter and co-heir of the third Duke of 
Dorset—title extinct) ; the Hon. William Edward Sackville 
West, his younger son ; and Mr. John Alexander Mainley 
Cope, of Great George-street, Westminster, who alone 1s 
acting. The will is dated February 3, 1868, with three codicils, 
all executed in the same month. His lordship died February 
23, 1869, at Knole, Kent, aged seventy-eight. He was deputy- 
lieutenant for Sussex, and had held the high office of Lord 
Chamberlain tu the Queen’s household from 1841 to 1846, and 
again in 1858-9. He is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, 
Major-General Charles Richard Earl Delawarr, to wkom_he 
leaves his real estates, and also his estate at Bourn, Cambridge- 
shire. He leaves the family pictures to his wife for her life, 
and then to the eldest surviving son and to his other sons in 
succession, that they may descend with the Buckhurst portion 
of the Dorset family estate. ‘The residue of his personal estate 
he leaves to his wife absolutely. 

The will of Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., of Ketteringham- 
park, Norfolk, and Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
was proved in London, on the 24th ult., under 90,000/. person- 
alty, by theexecutors, Sir F rancis George Manningham Boileau, 
Bart., the Lord Bishop of Norwich, and Mr. Frederick H. 
Janson, of Finsbury-circus. The testator, after making pro- 
vision for his three unmarried daughters,and bequests to the 
trustees of the marriage settlement of his married daughters, 
also bequests to his eldest son, the present baronet, to his 
only other surviving son, to his executors, and to various 
relatives and personal friends, leaves various legacies for 
charitable purposes. 


Scrence AND Art. —A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0002. A most int erest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives @ full deserip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &e., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating @ purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Juteresting tems. 


Tue working women of Boston have at length organised a 
league, among the objects of which are to educate women 
until their labour shall be as valuable as that of men, and to 
secure an equality of wages between the two sexes. The 
Women’s Club in Boston has been for some time making in- 
quiries with regard to the work and wages of women in that 
city, and some of the statistics thus gathered were used at the 
recent convention of working women. 

Frank B. Cheney, aged fifteen years, and son of highly re- 
spected parents in North Andover, Massachusetts, shot him- 
self dead on the morning of May 3. His father had required 
him to apologise to his school teacher for truancy, which is 
supposed to have induced the rash act. 

‘Another strange suicide is reported as having been com- 
mitted by a student at Griswold College, Iowa, while riding 
out with a young lady, May 3. The name of the young man 
was George Ulayton. He was son of Mr. D. B. Clayton, con- 
nected with the Pacific Railroad. The act was apparently 
unintentional. The youth had a revolver, and having pro- 
bably tried it, thought all the barrels were discharged. He, 
in sport, pointed it at her and fired, with no effect. Then he 
put it to his own head, and received the ball from the one 
fatal chamber of the weapon. A fortunate escape for the 
young lady ! 

It is announced in most of the French papers that the 
principal shops in Paris will henceforth be closed on Sundays. 
‘This important social reform is not the result of a religious 
movement, but has been brought about by the same kind of 
agency which in England has introduced the Saturday half- 
holiday. ‘The Society of the Employés de Commerce inform 
the public that, with few exceptions, all the linendrapers, 
vendors of ready-made apparel, silk mercers, and hosiers of 
Paris have consented to close their shops on Sunday, and the 
employés ‘‘ appeal to the goodwill of the public to aid them 
in making the measure general.” 

Inrant Lapour in THe Lace Traps.—Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., has attended a mecting held at the Mechanics’ - hall, 
Nottingham, in favour of the passing of the Trades Unions 
Bill. After referring to trades unions, the hon. gentleman 
alluded to the non-compliance with the Factory Act in the 
lace trade at Nottingham, aid concluded as follows : In the 
suburbs of the town there were girls from twelve to thirteen 
years of age employed in the dressing-rooms from five o'clock 
in the morning until nine at night, in a temperature of 100 
degrees, which is suddenly lowered down to 60, in this way 
sowing the seeds of consumption ; when they ought to be at 
school acquiring education, virtue, and intelligence, so that 
they’ might become good citizens, good wives, and good 
mothers, An intelligent officer who had been assisting him in 
his investigation, and who had endeavoured to carry out the 
Workshops Regulation Act, had found in a small room in the 
town, only a few fect square, upwards of twenty children doing 
lace work, and the odour was so foul that before he entered he 
motioned to have the window opened. He had told him (the 
speaker) that the children were half famished and half 
smothered, and their emaciated appearance showed that they 
were uterly devoid of intelligence. ‘Those who had children 
were selling them to be white slaves in that way, in order 
that they might drink an extra glass of beer and enjoy,the few 
extra hours of labour. 

Two children, aged respectively four and five years, have 
met with a sad death at Choppington, near Newcastle. While 
playing under a loose bank a quantity of sand fell upon and 
suffocated them. 

The Oswestry Advertiser reports an amusing discussion 
which took place at a recent meeting of the Poor-law Guardians 
in that town as to whether the girls in the workhouse should 
wear hats or bonnets. A proposal on the part of some 
benevolent persons to supply them with plain black straw 
hats free of charge excited the suspicion rather than the 
gratitude of the guardians. “‘ It’s like the altar cloth,” ex- 
claimed one of them, ‘and we shall be going on to Roman 
Catholicism.” Another detected the germ of a social revolu- 
tion. ‘I shall deprecate it very strongly,” he said. ‘‘I know 
my ‘missis’ won't aliow one of her servant girls to wear a 
hat. If the children are brought up to wear cock-a-lorum 
hats here, they’il want to wear them when they go away. 
They'll be wanting feathers next, and then you'd have young 
gentlemen coming courting after them.” Finally one of the 
guardians moved that they should ‘stick to the bonnets,” 
which was agreed to. 

On Friday night last week Agnes Hay, aged thirty-seven, 
murdered her mother, a woman of sixty, in Glasgow. The 
women lived together. The daughter had been drinking 
heavily some weeks, and her mind had become affected. She 
said she heard voices in the clouds, which urged her to kill 
her mother. This she did by compressing the poor woman’s 
throat, and afterwards striking her head with a smoothing 
iron, She then went to her brother's house and told him 
what she had done. 

‘A Scoto-Canadian paper says: ‘In Glengarry (Canada) 
there is at present living a woman who is 126 years of age. 
Her name is Anne Campbell. She was born in the island of 
Skye, in the parish of Brakadale. At the age of eighty-five 
she emigrated to Canada, where, if she survive till next fall, 
she will have lived forty-two years, making her age 127 years. 
During all this time she has never had occasion to seek 
medical aid, nor has she ever as much as tasted. medicine. 
She is still in possession of all her faculties.” 

About 100 ancient British coins, silver and copper, were 
recently found on the estate of the Duchess of Cleveland at 
Santon Downham. ‘They have been deposited in the British 
Museum. 

The fashionable season in Paris is now drawing to a close. 
Five hundred and ninety-five balls have been given during the 
winter. e 

The fifth annual general meeting of the Female Medical 
Society was held on Monday, at Exeter-hall, when (in the 
absence of the Earl of Shaftesbury) Lord Houghton took the 
chair. The committee, after paying a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. George Wilson, the founder of the society and its late 
treasurer, proceeded to report on its teaching operations last 
session, during which there had been twelve entries of new 
students, and two more of the senior students had passed the 
preliminary examination in arts at Apothecaries’-hall. The 
total number of ladies who had entered as students during the 
five years was eighty-one, of whom forty-three were single, 
twenty-two married, and sixteen widowed. Some of those ladies 
had attended the lectures merely as a means of intellectual 
culture, Several were relatives of clergymen, seventeen were re- 
latives of medical men, ten were midwives (previously in 
practice), two were hospital matrons, three were superior 
nurses, one an artist, four were wives, widows, or daughters 
of chemists, and one was prepared to act as medical mission- 
ary to India, in connexion with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, while a considerable number were or wou 
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have been governesses, and some had been previously of no 
occupation. 

A Paris correspondent, writing on velocipedes, says the 
prettiest are the aquatics, two of which may be seen on the 
lake in the Bois ; on one of them a narrow platform is raised 
at the further end for a lady, who sits on it sideways, asif on 
horseback ; opposite rudders the gentleman, and, when alittle 
way from the shore, both look as if gliding down the bright 
surface, breaking through shade and sunbeams without ap- 
parent motion. -This was a sight which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Archduke of Austria during one of his after- 
noon drives, and he admired both the young lady and her 
cavalier. 

Women possess the right to vote more extensively than is 
generally supposed. In Austria women can vote as nobles, in 
their corporate capacity as nuns, and as taxpayers. In some 
cases, however, they vote by proxy. In Hungary, up to 1848, 
widows and single women who are landed proprietors pos- 
sessed the right to vote. They were deprived of it by the re- 
volutionary government, and are now petitioning for the re- 
storation of this right. In Canada, as in several of our own 
States, women are allowed to vote for and serve as school 
trustees. In the British Australian colony of Victoria women 
universally assumed the right to vote about four years ago, 
having found that the law had been so framed as to permit 
them. In Sweden, chiefly through the exertions of the late 
Fredrika Bremer, an indirect right of voting was in 1862 
granted to all women possessing specified property qualifica- 
tions. In Italy a widow, or wife separated from her husband, 
may vote if she pays taxes. Also in Holland, single women 
possessing property are entitled to vote on all questions likely 
to affect its value. In many towns in I’rance women possess 
and exercise the right to vote in municipal affairs, 

A romantic affair, the consequence of one of those inter- 
ruptions to which the course of true love is proverbially liable, 
has occurred in Limerick. A young gentleman of high social 
position, and heir to a considerable fortune, attempted to 
commit suicide at his mother’s house in the county Clare, not 
twenty miles from that city. He had become violently 
enamoured of one of his mother’s female domestics, and pro- 
posed to make her his wife. His family put a decided veto 
on the match, and being yet a minor, the lover had to yield to 
the opposition. The disappointment preyed on his spirits. 
He became moody, and, it is said, sought relief in drinking. 
He several times threatened to commit suicide, and at length 
aimed a pistol at his breast and discharged it. His aim was 
unsteady, and the bullet only took effect in his left arm. 
Members of the family were at once upon the scene, and sur- 
gical aid was quickly procured. The wound proves not to be 
dangerous, and the patient is reported to be going on well; 
but he declares that he will not live unless he is permitted to 
unite his fortunes with the low-born damsel on whom he has 
fixed his affections. In face of the deadly resolution he has 
exhibited, it is believed that the family will not persist in 
their opposition, and that the young gentleman will be per- 
mitted to gratify his wishes, and marry the damsel when he 
comes of age. 

The Court of Assizes of the Seine has just been occupied 
with the trial of a married woman named Bany, twenty-six 
years of age, residing in the Rue de la Chapelle, Paris, for 
attempting to poison her son, four years old. It appeared 
from the evidence that she had been in the habit of ill- 
treating him, and frequently expressed a wish that he might 
die. In March last the child was very ill, and she obtained 
an order for his admission into an hospital, and the next day 
she went to see him, carrying in her hand a small cake. But 
as the rules forbid anything to be given to a patient except 
what is expressly ordered, one of the nurses took it away 
from her, and placed it on a bench where she could find it on 
leaving ; but she snatched it up and threw it into the street. 
A woman who was passing picked it up, intending to give it 
to her dog, but on breaking it open she remarked that there 
was some phosphorous inside. Immediately suspecting that 
there was something wrong, she carried it to the concierge of 
the hospital, and he informed the director. The prisoner, on 
being charged with the criminal design on her child, at first 
indignantly denied it, but afterwards confessed the fact, and 
stated that she had intended to kill herself afterwards. This 
assertion she repeated on her trial, and gave as a reason that 
her husband was unkind to her. That statement, however, 
was disproved, and her general brutal treatment of the infant 
being established, the jury found her guilty with extenuating 
circumstances, and she was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude. 

The subscription for the nuns at Hull, the object of which 
is to reimburse them the costs and damages they had to pay 
in the late Starr and Saurin case, is making headway, if we 
may judge from a letter addressed by the Catholic Bishop of 
Meath to his ‘‘dear Sir John Gray.” From that document 
we learn that a general collection for the Hull nuns has been 
made in various parishes of Dr. Nulty’s diocese. The contri- 
butions received amount to 620/., and a supplemental list is 
promised. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
money is given ‘‘ absolutely and unconditionally.” The offer- 
ing is perfectly spontaneous, but it is protected by certain 
stipulations. The donors, says the bishop, ‘‘ think it would 
be criminal folly to convey a large sum of money to a com- 
munity over which impends a lawsuit that threatens it with 
extinction, and whilst there is a possibility of its passing into 
the hands of the plaintiff in the action.” Whilst wishing the 
contribution to be regarded as a mark of sympathy with the 
nuns of Hull, it must be regarded as more emphatically ‘‘an 
expression of their disapprobation of dragging nuns from their 
peaceful retreats, and subjecting them to the annoyance of a 
frivolous and vexatious inquiry before a secular and Protest- 
ant tribunal.” 

Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands, whose visit to Europe 
and the United States will be remembered, has been visited 
by a newspaper man of San Francisco, who says he saw that 
lady recently at her summer residence in Nuuanu Valley. 
She reclined upon mats and pillows in the Oriental style, and 
looked like some pastoral goddess born to rule her subjects 
with love and gentleness. Her only coronet was of wild 
flowers, which are generally worn in the Sandwich Islands. 
Chains of flowers and berries hung about her neck also, giving 
out an agreeable odour. There was no formality observed, 
even by her workmen, whom she was overseeing in. person. 
Her gardener came at her call, and, sitting on the steps of the 
verandah, laughed and argued with her as freely as possible ; 
yet no one could feel inclined to presume upon such modest 
dignity. 

The great ceremony which poor Sir Wentworth Dilke went 
to St. Petersburg to witness has taken place, and has been a 
very gay and pretty affair. It consisted of the opening of the 
International Horticultural Show in a riding-school in the 
capital, The Emperor and the Imperial Family were present, 
and altogether the day was a great one. We gather from the 
account that a flower show in St. Petersburg is a more ela- 
borate affair than in England. ‘The crowds of visitors to the 
Michael Riding-school are described as thronging bosky alleys, 


fairy kiosks, cool grottoes, and make-believe ruins. The coup 
dil of plants and flowers is described as exceedingly fine, and 
a clear and rapid stream _ issuing from a pile of rockwork at 
one end of the building descends in a series of pretty water- 
falls and rills, crossed here and there by pretty little birch- 
branch bridges. Perhaps the many English visitors who are 
at present in the Russian capital may bring home impressions 
sufficiently vivid to lead to great improvements in the eternal 
rows of flower-pots and screens of pink lining with which hor- 
ticultural exhibitions are identified in this country. 

Tue Oaks Day.—The great ladies’ race of the year came 
off last Friday, the day being one of the worst description, 
ladies nowhere to be seen—mud, mud everywhere. The race 
ended as follows : Brigantine 1 ; Morna 2; Martinique 3. 

The Prince of Wales has taken for the Ascot week Cooper’s- 
hill, the residence of Mr. Albert Grant, late member for Kid- 
derminster, and formerly the residence of Sir John Cathcart. 
The mansion, which is @ very extensive one, superbly fitted 
up, is situate in most picturesque grounds at Englefield-green, 
between Windsor and Egham, and not far from Virginia 
Water. 

The shop of an umbrella maker, named Antignac, at Beau- 
vais (Oise), was noticed three mornings back to be unopened. 
As on knocking no reply could be obtained, the door was 
broken open, and the family were found dead, suffocated by 
the fumes of charcoal. The husband was sitting on a sofa, 
his wife by his side reclining her head on his shoulder, and 
their daughter, a widow, aged thirty, lying on the bed. The 
cause of this triple suicide appears to be connected with the 
following circumstance : Six months ago a railway guard en- 
tered the shop to make a purchase, and dropped there two 
coupons of 25fr. each. A fortnight back Madame Antignac 
presented these two securities at their bank, but payment 
was refused, as notice of the loss had been given. An imme- 
diate inquiry ensued, and Antignac, who is considered to be 
worth 200,000fr., paid the 50fr., but, as the public prosecutor 
had intervened, the case was about to be carried before the 
Correctional Tribunal. The affair seemed to have preyed 
upon the mind of the deceased and the other members of the 
family, and in order to avoid the scandal of a trial they com- 
mitted suicide. 

It is reported that the Empress of the French and Queen 
Isabella are proposing to construct a monastic establishment 
on the site of the once famous Abbey of Longchamps, des- 
troyed by the great Revolution and forgotten by late genera- 
tions. It happens that the abbey was dedicated to St. 
Isabella, which would account for the interest taken in this 
historical convent by Queen Isabella. 

Fanny Abbott, aged fifteen years, has been charged at the 
Thames Police-court with robbing children in the streets. A 
little girl, named Eliza Pearcy, was sent out with her brother, 
aged {two years, in the afternoon.3 The prisoner decoyed 
the child from its sister, and it was afterwards found without 
its boots. The prisoner was soon found and taken into cus- 
tody, but she had sold the boots. She was remanded for a 
week, Mr. Benson observing it was a cruel and scandalous 
thing that children could not walk the streets without being 
enticed away and robbed. 

A shocking case of death by fire was brought under the 
notice of Mr. Richards, at an inquest held at Hackney 
on the body of Elizabeth Frances Gates, aged sixty-three 
years. The deceased was a single woman living at Homerton. 
On Thursday, while seated opposite the fire, she accidentally 
set her clothes on fire, and was discovered burning when some 
neighbours entered the room. Elizabeth Diggens stated that 
she saw a glare through the fanlight on the evening in ques- 
tion. When the door was burst open the deceased was found 
lying on the floor close against the wainscot. She died on 
Friday. A verdict of accidental death by fire was recorded. 

The fine weather of the last few days has brought out the 
advertisements advising us, at every turn, to ‘‘have a real 
sea-bath in your own room,” and recommending Tidman’s sea 
salt for the purpose. Country readers may feel curious to 
know whether this salt is really what it professes to be— 
whether it will really secure to stay-at-homes, voluntary or 
involuntary, the advantages of sea bathing. Well, so far as 
we have tried the ‘‘salt,’’ we can pronounce strongly in its 
favour. After a bath of it one feels that the stimulating 
action of the saline preparation on the skin is pleasant and 
bracing, and only requires the accompanying pure air and 
pleasant scenery ordinarily to be met with at the beach to 
render it quite as efficacious as a real sea bath, 

Many of our London readers will be pleased to learn that a 
bazaar, of which particulars may be found in our advertise- 
ment columns, is to be held next week, on behalf of that excel- 
lent institution, the Alexandra Orphanage for Infants, Horn- 
sey-rise. We doubt not the bazaar will be a success, 

A shocking murder was committed two days back at 
Levallois-Perret, near Paris, by a lunatic, on his own daughter, 
aged eighteen. The man, a dyer, named Derbois, residing at 
Clichy, had only a few days ago come out of an asylum, where 
he had been for three months under treatment. Having ex- 
pressed a desire to take a walk, he started with the young 
woman in the direction of the Seine, and while crossing a field 
of wheat bordering the river, he took a knife from his pocket 
and cut her throat. The cries of the daughter were heard by 
two workmen at a factory close by, and they hastened to the 
spot, but arrived too late to save the victim, as the father had 
almost severed the head from her body. The murderer then 
ran to the Seine and threw himself into the water, but on 
seeing a boat approach he swam ashore, and was secured. 
When in custody the gendarmes had some difficulty in pre- 
serving him from the anger of the crowd. 


Tue Burrer Coorrr.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘“‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 23. 10d. ; 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 

BrEAKFAST—lpps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }Ib., 3lb., and Ib. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeopathic 
chemists, London, 
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A LADY was examining an applicant for the offlce of ‘‘ maid 
of all work,” when she interrogated her as follows: ‘* Well, 
Mary, can you scour tinware with alacrity ?” ‘‘ No, ma’am,” 
replied Mary: ‘‘I always scour them with sand.” 

Why a woman’s dress does not require any praise.—Because 
it’s so much puffed already. 

Sweetening one’s coffee is generally the first stirring event of 
the day. 

A country dentist advertises that ‘‘he spares no pains” to 
render his operations satisfactory. 

THe Marxers.—Ladies’ Hair has an upward tendency ! 

‘‘ Belles” call a great many people to church. 

PROGRESS OF CHILDHOOD.—From pap to papa. 

A song for the Court when the appeal, Saurin v. Star, is 
heard.—-‘‘ List to the Convent Belles.” 

THE CHARGE OF THE BRIGHT BRIGADE. 
Round the room, round the room, 
Round the room, orward, 
Like a tee-totum 
Revolved the one hundred. 


Like a tee-totum 

Revolved the one hundred, 
For all were in order, 

And no one had blundered, 
‘‘ Onward the Bright Brigade ! 
All around !” * * * said; 

Spun the one hundred. 


Round then the Bright Brigade, 

No one the least dismayed— 

None—for the ladies knew 
They never blundered ; 

Not theirs to make reply, 

Not theirs to seem too shy, 

Theirs but fast round to fly, 

So round and round the room 
Whirled the one hundred. 


Mirrors to right of them, 
Mirrors to left of them, 
Mirrors in front of them, 

Flowers unnumbered. 
Lovely, in rich array, 
With eyes as bright as day, 
Partners as gay as they, 
Into that fair melée 


Rushed the one hundred. 


Rose all their arms so bare, 

Flew all their skirts in air, 

Sweeping those sitting there, 

Whirling and spinning, while 
Lookers-on wondered : 

Trod on and pushed along, 

Some looking quite forlorn, 

Some of their drapery shorn, 

Till they had reached their chairs, 
Spun the one hundred. 


Gas-lights to right of them, 
Gas-lights to left of them, 
Gas-lights above them, 

By glass pendants sundered : 
Laughing and blushing so, 
At seats all rushing so, 
Heated and out of breath. 
And from that figure there, 
Now all have reached a chair, 

- All that are really left 

Of that one hundred. 


When will the next begin ? 
O that enchanting spin ! 
How old folks wondered ! 
How can they labour so, 
Is that true pleasure, O, 
Lovely one hundred ? 
(From Punch.) 

THE CoNVALESCENT.—New Curate (tenderly) : ‘* My good 
man, what induced you to send for me?” Oldest Inhabitant : 
‘*What does he say, Betty?” Betty: ‘‘Says what the deuce 
did you send for him, for !” 

Goinc To Exrremes.—A friend of ours is so humane that 
he cannot even bear to dine upon Hung Beef. 

To Sigut-sEERS.—Lovers of the marvellous may be glad to 
know that the Metropolis can show something far more won- 
derful than the Siamese twin brothers—‘* Seven Sisters’ 
Junction ! ” 

e _— Tae Fun.) 

A SparKk.—Professor Tyndall delivered his sixth lecture on 
** Light ” the other day. Was it on that most ancient form 
of illumination the Tynda(r)-light? 

A Man or Busryess.—lst City Man: “ Just had a very 
heavy loss, eh? Sorry to hear it. “How was it?” 2nd ditto: 
‘“‘ Why I insured my mother-in-law’s life for two thousand— 
sent her to Scotland by rail—and hang me, if she hasn’t come 
back again safe!” 


** No one possessing a Dog of value should be without Nal- 
dire’s Tablet.” From Edgar Hanbury, Esq., February 20, 
1867.—Natpine’s TaBLEr is a medicated Soap, free from poi- 
son, for washing Dogs. It destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, re- 
moves all smell, and improves the coat. Price 1s., of all chemists 
in the kingdom, and of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London. 

A Success UnpreceDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage. ’’—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 

HoLuoway’s OrntMENT AND Pitis.—Tumours, Cancers, 
and Bad Breasts.—If any departure from health requires 
earlier attention than another to prevent disastrous conse- 
quences, it is the class of diseases now under review. To 
save hazard and future pain the budding tumour must have 
early attention, or days of discomfort and nights of dis- 
quietude will be the sufferer’s portion. Whenever the ailment 
first appears, after fomenting the spot with warm water, 
Holloway’s Ointment must be energetically rubbed on the part 
till a considerable quantity is absorbed. ‘The Pills, too, must 
be commenced with early. If these remedies be diligently 
persevered in, the simple tumour or the fell cancer is arrested. 
In cases of bad breasts, with or without milk fever, relief 18 
almost instantaneous. 


JUNE 5, 1869,] 


(GROTESQUE BLACK FIGURES, for 
i 


ne ee out, <A series of eight large sheets, compris- 
adapted for a te of HUMOROUS FIGURES, admirably 
ee oi Sting into scrap-books or on folding screens, 
J . ght sheets, post-free, for 2s. 2d. in stamps, 
N JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
When ordering, please to state “ First Series.” 


CLERGYMAN is anxious to recom- 
tog Lad ve oung Lady, aged seventeen, as COMPANION 
Object ei She is a good Pianist and Singer. Does not 

ravel.—Address in first instance Rev. A. C, Gray- 


Stone 
, Sutton-on-Trent, Newark, Notts. 


——ton-on-Trent, Newark, Notts. 
ee 
OXAL HORTICULTURAL GAR- 

Coungiy NS, South Kensington._By permission of the 

und a fi GRAND BAZAAR, in aid of the Building 

Tise, will t a Alexandra Orphanage for Infants, Hornsey- 

Ses Pie on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1869, and 
Patronage ene Days, under the following distinguished 

(ct Imperial Majesty the Empress of the FRENCH, 
oyal Highness the Crown Princess of PRUSSIA, 
an Royal Highness Princess CHRISTIAN, 

Her R oyal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
oyal Highness Princess MARY ADELAIDE, 
Princess of TECK, 

Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll, 

the Duchess of Sutherland, Countess or 

Cromartin, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington, 
Her Grace the Duchess of San Arpino, 
€ Countess of Granville—the Countess Vane, 
The Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, 
Y Hume Campbell—Lady Georgiana Fane, 
Lady C. Leslie, Melville-Cartwright, 

Amon Lady Charles Fitzroy, &c. : 
Majest & the contributions are those of Her Imperial 
Prince, the Enpress of the French, H.R.H. the Crown 

. 88 of Prussia, and other distinguished personages. 

ea 800ds are of the most useful and costly kind, and in 

variety. 

q Pen from 12 until dusk. Admittance, 1s.; on Saturday, 

“crown, A military band will attend. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 


Ner Grace 


Offices, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
BLACK FRENCH BAREGE.—Very 


for rong, and with Skirt made up, with suficient material 
© Bodice included, £1 7s. 6d. the Dress. 


JAY'S. 


Rica SUMMER SILKS, wide widths, 
7s. 6d. exch; remarkably cheap. Although the 
enaby Of raw silk has not fallen, Messrs. JAY have been 
Leones to purchase a lot of neutral-coloured Silks, and 
ve oauades for Half-Mourning at as cheap a cost as they 
Confider+ done since they have been in business, and they 
£3 7s ntly recommend these Silks to their Customers, at 
. 6d. the Dress, for quality, fashion, and economy. 
JAY'S. 


PRENcH -ORGANDIE BLACK- 
ing Bona a ND MUSLINS.—The great difficulty in obtain- 
Jay toh lack Ground French Muslins has induced Messrs. 
8elveg ave some Patterns Printed exclusively for them- 
Printeg ee ordinary, as well as the best, French Muslins 
World in or general consumption are sold all over the 
© tot tice Shops ; but Messrs. JAY’S Special Muslins 
Paris ally unlike anything that can be bought either in 
or London, and are only to be had at 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


(OStUMES and DRESSES for the 

rer PRESENT SEASON.—The Newest Styles made up 

‘ Y for immediate wear in Cambric, Piquet, Brilliante, 

wait; Plain and Figured Poplinettes, with all the richer 

ic €s of Silk, Velvet, Velveteen, &c., so moderate in 
4s to suit all classes. 


83. 9 arge Stock and Splendid Assortment from about 
1. to 50s, 


‘4 HENRY GLAVE, 
~__ 534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Hou SEHOLD LINENS, Long Cloths, 
every aes Sheetings, Damask Table-cloths, and 
known her description of Family Drapery of the best 
Wehay Makes, we supply at the Most Moderate Prices. 
Price feb purchased several large lots under the market 
Sheetin Torrock’s Long Cloths, 43d. a-yard ; 74-inch Cotton 
lots of 88, 103d., 80-inch, 1s. 0}d., and 1s. 24d. a-yard ; cheap 
Pair. ae Muslin and Lace Curtains, 2s. to 10s. 9d. the 
Crash f Tge Marcella Quilts, 4s. 11d. each; Real Russia 
Yard. or Towelling, 33d. a-yard; Barnsley Crash, 23d. a- 


All Patterns Post Free. 


3 HENRY GLAVE, 
34 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


|ANuractorers of UNDER- 
f tne THING for LADIES and CHILDREN.— One 
Loyyp LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
O04 N.—For Emigrants, Families going Abroad, and 
tens; 4 great Saving may be effected. The most Ex- 
Uses, Outiit can be executed in the shortest time. A very 
Ve Tinted Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price of 
Skirts ticle of Ladies’ Underclothing, Baby Linen, Stays, 

: etticoats, Frocks, Dresses, Boys’ Suits, &c., will 
Parcels Post-free to any address. Carriage paid upon all 

amounting to 20s. and upwards. 


. HENRY GLAVE, 
°34 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


AP a aa ; 
J Quast E SE SILKS, First-rate in 
that, thi ity, at 2s, 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
be q DL tch-admired and fashionable article could not 
m e. 
an proved fab 


The Germans have succeeded in designing an 

Rites ric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 

°F si am Ww ith a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
akes it impossible to supply more than a limited 

of pieces at 2s, 63d. The next importation must 

€ least 4s, 

~ Patterns Sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Gentcel 


: ithe 3 Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
‘LWality at 9 ull dress ; French Merino in all colours, finest 
Paris Fa ae the yard; superior soft wool Popeline; best 
ic, at és. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ag eee, Patterns Bent. 
Tac CASHMERE LOOSE 


S, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
oe dered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
. Te this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 

aris Trade at this crisis. 


Sop a. Samples Sent. 
Ricu strxs Ga 
8. Od., 40s., and 45s, 8, 


8nd Co, Black Gr Pair a 
for ee of bright Italian BiEone atiaeibte 
» al 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled, 
Patterns Sent. 
= HARVEY & Co., 
Tabeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 8. 


in Dresses at 25s. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON in 1869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


17, RB Ge IN, sso Ee. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862. 


‘298T GACUVAV 
STVGUM WZldd OME 


BY AL 


Prices from 15s. per Set. 


THE LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 


Descriptive Price-List free on application, 


THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—_JAQUES & SON, 


102, 


HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, EC. 


CAUTION,.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, Jaques & Son, on each Box, 
without which none are genuine. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 


lower Hive. 


Price complete 


strect, London. 


HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Patterns Free. 


EST SILKS ONLY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN and GLACE SILKS, £2 5s. 
12 yards. 
Messrs. BONNET'S BLACK SILKS, very Best make, £3103 
12 yards. 


SPITALFIELDS MOIRE ANTIQUE, BLACK (all Pure 
Silk) £3 10s. 9 yards. 


WHITE AND COLOURED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
4, 6, and 6 Guineas. 


EAL SILK ALPAOAS. 


A Beautiful Variety of Useful Colours. 
£1 5s. 10 yards, 30 inches wide. 


[aN SH SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 


As worn by H R.II. the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear. 
19s. Gd. 10 yards. 32in. wide. 


ROCHESILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 


Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear. 
15s. 10 yards. 


"ie TERRY PIQUE. 


Very Best French. 34in. wide. 
1s. 63d per yard. 


Be TS,—White and Printed. 


83d, per yard. 


()BGANDY MUSLINS.—The most 


Elegant Designs on the Finest Textures. 
10s. 9d. 10 yards, 


i ANTLES.—The Newest Shapes, 
without Sleeves. Rick Silks, Handsomely Trimmed 
2} to 56 Guineas. 
An Assortment to Select from sent Carriage Free. 


jj CHAPMAN, NOTTING 
HILL, W. 


Patterns of all Goods Free 


BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 

NELGHBOUR'S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 


as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw ; it has three windows in the 


The orly English Exhibitors 


This Hive will be found to possess many practical advantages, and ismore easy of 
management than any other Bee-Hive that has been introduced. 


.. £115 0 | Standforditto .. .. £010 6 


The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. anp Sons 


supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Queens (which will shortly have 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s. each. 


ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 


A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Iives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR andSONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149, Regent 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


In One Vol., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


LORD AUSTIN’S BRIDE: 


BY ROWLAND M. FORD. 


One VoL, post 8vo, price 7s. 62. 


JEROME LOCK: 


A Novet. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: 


A Tae rrom Reav Lirr. 
BY DARLOW FORSTER. 


London: WitttAm FReeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


THE WANZER LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


he success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, haying erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-strect, W. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate 


) hill. — Portraits engraved from photographs 
thirteen young Princes, from four to sixteen years of age 
two learned Divines, and twenty-two eminent Poets and 
Painters, adorn the figures of the new ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION BOOK, described below. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALPHONSE of 
PORTUGAL. 
ee Boys’ Knickerbocker Suit, 
16s, to 35s. 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE ROYAL of 
PORTUGAL. 


Boys’ Sailor’s Suits, 
16s. to 30s, 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 
Boys’ Highland Suit, 
3 guineas to 6 guineas. 
PRINCE HENRY of 


PRUSSIA. 
Boys’ Zouave Trouser Suit, 
los. 6d. to 35s. 


portRalz of the PRINCE ROYAL of 


PRUSSIA. 
Youths’ Eton Dress Suit, 
24s. to 45s. 

PRINCE RUDOLPH of 


AUSTRIA. 
Youth’s Negligé Suit, 
2ls. to 55s, 


porrealr of the GRAND DUKE SERGE 
of RUSSIA. 


Youths’ Oxonian Suit, 
30s, to 553, 


poe of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 
FRANCE. 
Youths’ Cambridge Suit, 
30s. to 55s, 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE WALDEMAR of 


DENMARK. 
Boys’ Navy Overcoat, 
15s. 6d. to 30s. 


[Pemens of PRINCE PAUL of RUSSIA. 


Boys’ Princelet Overcoat, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. 


| Pied ae of the PRINCE of ASTURIAS. 


Boys’ Sac Overcoat, 
15s. 6d. to 30s. 


poutRarr of the PRINCE of PARMA. 


Boys’ Chesterfield Overcoat, 


portrait of 


P ORTRAIT of 


- 2 16s. to 35s, ; 
pee of PRINCE LEOPOLD of 
ENGLAND. 


Youths’ Eton Overcoat, 
12s. 6d. to 30s. 

| ae of the Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 
Clerical Overcoat, 
25s. to 70s. 

j Rane of the BISHOP of LONDON. 
Clerical Frock Suit, 

Ppt: 66s, to 114s. . 

| PAS of A. C. SWINBURNE, Esq. 
Full Dress Suit, 
59s. to 110s. 


| peer of DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. 
R 


Bor Coat Dress Suit, 
59s. to 114s. 
j BREA EN of THOMAS FAED, Esq., R.A. 


Full Dress Suit, 
70s. to 120s. 


a a hl hi et arn nnn 
| Paetateeus of GUSTAVE DORE, Esq. 
Frock Coat Suit, 
59s. to 114s. 


portrait of ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Professional Oxonian Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 


Po eae of NATH. HAWTHORNE, Esq. 
Dbl.-breasted Morning Suit, 

59s. to 90s. 
pee of ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 


Cambridge Suit, 
59s. to 90s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


oe ee of GERALD MASSEY, Esq. 
Dress Oxonian Suit, 

Prices trom 42s. to 90s. 

be LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 

jp of H. W. LONGFELLOW, Esq. 
Negligé Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 

| eRe of MARTIN F. LUPPER, Esq., 
Yachting Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 

| Pag of JOHN MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 
New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 

| Pee of i. WEBSTER, Esq., R.A. 
New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 

[Pied ee of HOLMAN HUNT, Esq., R.A. 


Summer Overcoat, 
21s. to 55s. 


Pe Mee a Da to B60, SL Seed 
portRalt of W. P. FRITH, Esq., R.A. 


Czar Overcoat, 

42s. to 126s, 

SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
[Osea cay of SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


New Albion Overcoat, 


21s. to 84s. 
LUDGA’ \E-HILL, 50. 


PorzRalx of J. LINNELL, Esq., Sen. 
Canadian Suit, 
42s. to 75s. 


ee eee 
| biedIeese of JNO. HUGG, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cricketing Suit, 
45s. to 63s. 


| BAN of CHARLES MACKAY Esq., 


Riding and Hunting Suit, 
38. to 127s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


eee of PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Shooting Suit, 


42s, to 8Ys. 
LUDGATE-HILUL, 50. 


HE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHINES 
T (AMERICAN MACHINE). 
TrrapLe Macnines, 


Excelsior .. .. £6 6 0 
Britannia .. .. 616 6 
Britannia (Daven- 
port) Weiss 81ZI13 6 
Elliptic, from .. 7 0 0 
Belgravia tpaee Volo 
Grover & Paker.. 9 0 0 
Alexandra .. .. 9 0 0 
a NK Ee Wanzer.. .. .. 9 0 0 
& } Florence,. .. ..10 0 0 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 0 


mice 


Machines by every maker. 


S, SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


portrait of MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Hussar, 50s. to 126s, 
Special Rooms. 


of MISS ELIZA COOK. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Alexandra, 38s, to 84s. 
Patterns Free. 


| Bue SIXPENCE, deducted from a pur- 


chase. By the aid of this Book gentlemen and their 


sons residing at a distance can measure themselves, and 
secure a perfect and graceful fit. 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, 
HILL. 


| Uso 


LUDGATE- 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


IVE HOURS’ RATIONAL AMUSE- 
MENT.—Professor PEPPER’S LECTURE on the 
GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTORIUM, daily, at a 
quarter to 3 and half-past 7; Two Musical, Spectral, and 
Scenic Entertainments, A-Ladd-In’s Lamp and Robin 
Hood, by George Buckland, Esq.; Stokes On Memory ; 
the Mysterious Hand (reset by Pichler), answering in 
writing all questions; Lecture, by J. J. King, Ksq., on 
Woodbury’s Photo-Relief Process; with Doré’s Elaine and 
Pichler’s Astrometroscope—are the chief Whitsun Ioli- 
day Entertainments provided for 1s, at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


WAVERLEY PEN. 
OWL PEN. PICKWICK PEN, 


“We can confidently re- 
commend these Pens as the 
best that can be used.”—Lon- 
don Scotsman. 

“ihe Own Pen is suitable 
for fine writing. It is, par 
excellence, the Ladies’ Pen.— 
Court Journal. 

Sold everywhere. 1s. per 
box; 1s. 2d. by post. Wa- 
verley Barrel Pen, 1s. 6d. per 
box; ls. $d. by post. 

MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Manufacturers, 23, Blair- 
street, edinburgh. 


{WEN’S BRAN TABLET, Gd. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


N ARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES. 
“By affording an easy and: inexpensive means of 
making provision for families, it (the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society) will confer a substantial 
benefit upon Society.”—Law Journal, Dee. 6. 
For Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
ienable provision may be made for a family, either before 
or after marriage, apply to the NORWICH UNION LIFE 
OFFICE, 40, Fleet-street. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
e full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820, 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds'of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


LZFL -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
ehester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILULIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. Gd. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O, for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREE T, W. 
JONN BRINSMEAD & SONS” last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
peers pak AL the slightest perceptible move- 
elastic piving the : 1€ touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
Cc, ; Player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects, The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 
Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for « Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas, 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[June 5, 1869. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., Borovan, 


CABINET-MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BOROUGH, §.E. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, and CO. beg to state that, having had numerous applications from their Customers 
and the Public generally for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their Furniture, they have compiled, with considerable care and 
supervision, a Series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING of SEVEN, TEN, and FOURTHKEN-ROOMED 
HOUSES (in preference to publishing an ordinary Catalogue), thereby showing the cost of three distinct classes of 
Furniture, classified in the various Rooms, and enabling intending Purchasers to see at once the exact cost of each 
separate Room, or the total cost of Furnishing the whole House, 


THIS ESTIMATE BOOK POST-FREE OR UPON APPLICATION. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


St Seal Sea ath in your oun Room ly using 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.” 


{\DMANS; 


(SEA 7, A daily Bath prepared with this Salt is the natural 
ae strengthener for weakly Infants and Children. 

L ¥, Adults find it the most delightful and refreshing luxury ever 
LA invented. 


ta 


ASEA 
SAL: 


Z 

# 

: 
7 


——e 
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Copy of a Letter received by Mr. Morris, Chemist, Birmingham. 
3 Enpanasrox, December 10, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—Having suffered severcly from Rheumatism in my ancle for more than twelve months, I was recommended 
to try Tidman’s Sea Salt. I found, after two or three applications, much less pain, and by the frequent application of the 
Salt was at length completely cured. 1 have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending it to the notice of the Public,— 
Iam, dear Sir, yours very truly, JOHN ELLERBY. 


10, ADELAIDE-STREET, Srranp, Loxpox, W.C., April 25, 1864. 


Gentlemen,—Will you please forward me a Bag of your Sea Salt to-morrow? It has done wonders, My little girl 
two and a-half years old, had lost the use of her legs and could not stand; she had hitherto been strong and ran about. 
The medical man strongly recommended the sea-side. Seeing your advertisement, I was determined to give it a trial, the 
weather at the time being very unsettled and cold. Iam happy and peed to say that my little girl can now run alone 
again. 1 have had but the one 7Ib, bag, and she has not taken any medicine while we have been using your Sea Salt,—I 
am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, GEORGE HARRIS. 

Messrs. Tidman and Son. 


Kriyeswixrorp, December 27, 1864. 
Gentlemen,—I have enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s., and will thank you to send per G.W. Rail, 561bs of your celebrated 
Sea Salt. Please let it be in two 28lb. bags, as I want part for a friend. Its properties I find pe marvellous. I have 
for the last twenty years suffered from Chronic Rheumatism, which at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, using your Salt in September last, and have not felt the least touch 
of Rheumatism since, and I also consider it has greatly improved my general health.—1 am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Messrs. Tidman and Son. R. J. WILLIAMS. 
19, Henrretta-street, Brunswick-squarr, November 13, 1865, 
Gentlemen,—My little girl, aged five years, has from her birth been suffering from weakness, thereby causin one of 
her legs to bow out ; but being induced to try one of your boxes of Sea Salt, I can truly say with great pleasure that she 
can now walk strong, and that her leg is becoming quite straight.—I am, your faithful servant, 
G. BALDWIN, 


Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE TILAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OUR TRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED A1 IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. ead Patterns. 


TD SPOOUS e abla wert ertrettaa sisssiesssesscsedoieeee PLO LO pares 6274 blot) 
12 4,  ~Dessert ort ns heaters ict ore ae Lean © Oteeerss ; 118 0 
12 >, Welles team neh eect eh Hs. 0 12.9. eee aT 8 
4) ASE ORTEMEO fais eee 0B U6 em Gia 
61. 55 Regnier, és Opd7S: aut 0 8 6 
92) SQrkvy sen ee OF 2ieB lameness aE 0517720 
2 Ladles, Sauce ... Ss: 060... tr 0 8 6 
1 aoe OUD Wecarar caer ee ee eee ris 5) a0 eames tot 015 0 
L2Forksyalabloserstetrtiie rere nite seen = 96 0 Srie 38 1 0 
12 jo MERDOSSOL Lp, sreteivatecise eternal 420 sesireris 2 6 0 
£9 14 3 £13 13 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noricr.--RICHARD A, GREEN cannot promise to execute.an order for each item as advertised 
as some are sold out. : 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ob) 


“NEW EXHIBITION GLASS,” 


With Solid Japanned Leather Case and Strap, £1 5s, 


THE 


The great success that attended the “ Exhibition ” Glass which E. G. WooD 
manufactured for the International Exhibition, 1862, has induced him to prepare 
a New Glass, possessing all the advantages of the latter, but of VASTLY 
GREATER POWER. The New Gla-s has two achromatic object glasses 12% 
inches diameter. The entire length when drawn out is 44 inches, and the length 
when closed 3} inches. The bodies are of Japanned metal, covered with morocco 
leather ; and Sun Shades are provided so as not to distress the eye when used out 
ofgdoors. The weight is only 103 oz., so that any lady can use it without being 
at all fatigued. 

E. G. WOOD had these objects in view in constructing this Glass: it should 
‘possess the largeness of aperture and clearness of vision so necessary for short 
‘distances (such as theatres, exhibitions, &c.), and yet have sufficient penetrating 
power for discerning objects ata distance of FIVE MILES, thus making it of 
‘use for all out-door use. E. G. WOOD has, after a great expense, succeeded in “ 
these, and he now offers this Glass to the pubiic as being superior to any other of the same price, and EQUAL 


TO THE MORE EXPENSIVE. pee 
Sent Carriage Paid to any + ailway Station in England on receipt of P.0.O. for £1 5s., payable to B, G. 


‘WOOD. If to Scotland or Treland, 1s. extra is charged. 


TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


E.G, WOOD, Manufacturing Optician, 74, Cheapside, London, F.C, 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post Svo. 
Price 7s. 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analys@ 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 


“Tt is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This isa most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—72é 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, E.C 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dantow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vyo, price 5s, 

“Written in language pure and beautiful, displayin 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincol 
Standard, 

“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate cither 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while Tis parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominatzd fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hail Asylum. Fscp. 8vo 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family’ is 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Joun Rosr Butiin. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“ There is a freshnessin * Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’"—Publie Opinion. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise ot fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer, 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac, By Wituram Gitpert. One vol, 
crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greac 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”"— Times, 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close aifinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur'= 
day Review. 


nr 
MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


“This is a most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—ZJlustrated 
London News, 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for itd 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Zllustrated Times: 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Third Edition, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
A BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 
By the late Rey. E. Herwoop. 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything els? 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume- 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 

‘** The third edition of this little book, published at the 
desire of the friends of the deceased author, will find many 
readers, as in it hte cheering consolations of the Gospel 
are ably and prominently set forth.—T'he Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, pC 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic 12 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Education®s 

Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With * 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 

“Written with reckless waste of vigour.’—Daily Tele 
graph. 

“Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street- 
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[BE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
re 34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 
of En AGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ompis Ish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Tansfer lons, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
red, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 


ermany, 


ee 
By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
ee SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pon wfactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


Bir aker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


Ble Das; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


LECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
E pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

LECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 

eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
ELE plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
EPECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELE GIRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
“CTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 

5 . ease. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
ELEq in case, 
ELEG ek O CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

> ‘CTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
“» equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &. 
FOULKES CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
on the articles joined bear washing in boiling water, It 
te ee transparency with unequalled strength and 
ay ‘om from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
ma i of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
how © applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Chrements, pieces of Vencer, the Binding of Books, 
Ppings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
is and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
one, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
=o that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

newed, however much broken. 
ie in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
‘atent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 

® Inventor and Maker, 


Wad: FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


and 


Nu LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGH’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
edutifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 
Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-strect, Lcndon, 


ty Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
© Handkerchief known as 


“HE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 
a ES ES a 


JACKSON’S CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e. 
In Bottles at 6d. and Is. each, by Chemists, &c. 


NAPINE. 
2 REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
A NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FR FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
OM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 
“ld by tho Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 2s. 6d. 


(ITY 1PALIAN, SOAP, OIL, axp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
7" Great Reduction in Price for Ready Moncey. 
S Susehold Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
®,8nd no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
£5 ©n at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 
Ue, Price-list sent upon application. 


® - WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 


Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDO 
SS ee es 


ASERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
in leg ens purifying medicine has an extraordinary eilect 
ae the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
U Sey, clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
baat and all complaints arising from impoverished 

» its effects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle— 
or Agents, Messrs. Newnery, 45, St. Paul's Church- 
» Who are also Agents for “ ABERNETILY’S PILLS 


THE NERVES,” Is. 1id. and Qs. 9d. a box. 


Bane ie ateks RAE. Gs” cammnabinae Subd Sade ts 


Yarg 


Best °f Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
Stam 
en: 


Yall medicines and other galvanic machines had 
lin vain, 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


Mites DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGaYre : : ; 

Clearnes, ZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 

Testi SS for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Stimonial w q ; 
the Si No. 845,—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
Maite already so general.” 
vv Mm ; ca 7 

benefited nen No. 621.—Lovrsa Pyne writes: 1 have 

r much from the use of them.” 


€stimoni: v 

fing i Onial No, 4,087.—Aurrep G. Vance writes: § 
m CM Very beneficial,” 
stimonial 4 


pr 2126.—Arcunisnorp Mannixe writes: 
* 


OVe ve : 
thes highly of them.” 
* Thes leli : 
8Nstain Sr Gelightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
? Increase the power and compass of the voice, 


Stop it, 
8 decli j = me 
Yooal eS and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 


Old in 
BT Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each ; post free fo 


» OY 34 stay nal y 
Blactkes mp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 2 
Ckfriars-road London, and all Chemists, : =i 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


Se Kee Very ES. 


S, LEWIS & CO. have now on SALE 


THE ENTIRE STOCK 


ALL BLACK AND BRIGHT SILK. 
Price 2s, 114d., 8s. 44d., 83. 11d., and 4s. 11d., witha special Lot, 22 inches wide, 6s. 114d. 
per yard, worth 11s. 9d. 
Also Black and Coloured Silks, Black Glacé, and Gros Grains, 1s. 114d. to 16s. 9d. per yard. 
Coloured, 1s. 2d. to 4s. 11d. 


OF A CITY ACENT. 


S. LEWIS & CO. are now Selling . 
A BANKRUPT’S STOCK OF FINE BLACK CLOTH JACKETS, 


All New Shapes, in Ladies’ and Children’s Sizes. 


o Sih Wil Seetto Of 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPEBS, 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


5 


Price from 1s. 44d. to 6s. 11d. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


AT 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
: manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-I'REE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. 6, ING WILLIAwsTREED, LONDON’ BRIDGE. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CORN FLOUR. 


WRentarengd Tits Heyyy ony 3 
EPeatecrt ESid Gaboves, # 


F 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


mm THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAWH E’S. 


pebacaiely beenfusmeed. 


PATENT 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 

DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &ce. 


DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 


DEANH’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
1 century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. : 
{uadies’ Paris iu Gloves, 2s. Gd. 
men’s, 33s. 
: Sean assortment of Glove 
i Boxes suitable for presents. 


ps 
3 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladics and Gentlemens Rus-ian Kid Gloves,’ 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


——— 
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TH 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
T.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 
Carriages and Harness of all kin1s, for home ané 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest: Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent NoIseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 
H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

4, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoagood assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
wewz Hire. 


COMPLAINTS 


2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s, 


d 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’$ 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICE 18 


The Excellence of Prevared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Llas no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


IPOWNCEBY's STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 

SINSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 

TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

; ANTI-STAIN, 

s It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
e moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 

f from the :kin, paper, linen, wood, 

. bone, ivory, &. Sixpence cach, post 
ree Seven Stamps, 

| Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 

! Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 


‘| 3, Cheapside London, 
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PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
4 Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
ety part to be written upon with a solu- f 
“ay tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
4 mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwards iron the writing with ahot 
#] iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- { 
<i mon soda or carbonate of soda will fe 
sofa, answer equally well. t 
#1 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
4 free, Seven Stamps. 
87, RED LION SQUARKH, and 
8, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance 5 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the diseaso 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Mediciue Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


[pyerae GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 


PRiNG MEDICINE.—tThe best 
purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is ad- 
initted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which, 
by their mild yet effectual operation, remove all oppressivo 
accumulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedics, they do not induce liability to take 
cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of pur- 
gatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold by all Chemists and other 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON'S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Discases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
73d., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
8, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 

(iia 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of WERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Trus 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. Gd., 42s.,and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 62s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. : 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


MELE material of which these’ are made is 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 1¢s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Mrs. ALLEN’S 


For Forty YEARS this preparation has received the commendation and 
favour of the public. It has acquired the highest place that could be obtained for 
any moderate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of tens of thousands 
of persons who have placed reliance in the preparation, and the assurances of its 
serviceable character. Its efficacy, utility, and innocence, are well known as an 
unfailing specific to Restore Grey or Fapep Hair to its original colour and 
beauty. It will promote Luxuriant growth, and will immediately check Falling 
Hair. When the Hair turns Grey, Loses its Lustre, and falls out, it is simply 
because it is not nourished with appropriate food. MRS. ALLEN’S WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER contains the specific Aliment which is the Life of the Hair, 
and which alone can perpetuate its natural characteristics. The public will bear 
in mind that Mrs. Allen’s Restorer is the ORIGINAL PREPARATION, the first intro- 
duced either in Hurope or America. It is not my purpose to recede from the “coigne 
of vantage” obtained through these many years by neglect, too common in prosperity. 
I propose to protect my Trade Mark, and in doing so, the interests of consumers. 
Many imitations exist; unprincipled dealers often urge the sale of Articles upon 
which they can make a larger profit, When you apply for Mrs. Allen’s Hair 
Restorer, see that you get it. Every bottle is enclosed in a white wr: pper, and has 
the signature of the Originator in facsimile; no one need be deceived. ee 


Principal Depot, 266, High Holborn, London; sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the World. Only im large Bottles, 6s. Mrs.8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum 
is a most superior Hair Dressing for Ladies & Children’s Hair, In large Bottles, 3s. 


THE “HOWE” HAND-SEWING LOCK-sTiITcH “{~Y 
ey ae MACHINE, TREADLE MACHINE Q> 
Seving Belachines £3 3s. Q IA /= 
Oey aE COMPLETE} COMPLETE. /Q ce e 
GuARANTEED | COMPLETE, GUARANTEED 
CHEAPEST, BEST, £7 10s Samples TO DO fre 
=o - AL Se INDS | gamples A Wider Range 
ree, 
SIMPLE ADAPTED ie DOMESTIC Free, eee eee 
IN THE FOR SEWING nena NGE 
WORLD. ALL KINDS OF WORK. Witn NEAtNEss AND ANY MACHINE 
Gold Medal, — Raripiry, HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. —paig, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING | saul ianes iene sicieaiieanie cae acne ea adnate 
Saeag URSTRE RT eS THE “H OWE.” THE “SINGER” “new amv SEWING MACHINES 
4 ms All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 


a (Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


THE SEWING MACHINES. : ; The Be Se ae Braet for every variety of Plain and 

te ; rnamental Sewing, Paten - and other valuable ace ries. 

VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” | We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
All who wish to reap the | enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 


in every class of Sewing. 
Jull value of these Machines 


RFs? 847_59,629 Machi ! 
must read and follow the few | the best selection in London of English and , achines sold during one year, ending December 


simple Di ions i : : ¢ : 
poled Citar. Map tis, | American Sewing Machines, which may be 


whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or smal | See? at work, and thoroughly tested before 
Machines, for hand-power or | purchase. We have lately introduced a New 


+, steam-power — value them, : : 
A and unreservedly recommend Hand Lock-stitch Machine, “THR ROYAL 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


‘ ; Tbiewratea Price List Post Free. , 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


q y + > rv : + J 
> them; as their Sale—now ” : : - F Sout Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
} wniversal_and the 95 Silver | ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection LivERPoot, .eeee. 21, Bold Street. Dusiiy .... 69, Grafton Street. 
4 Medals and Money Prizes Hand-Sewi Machine—Simr : MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
a and-sewlpg Jlachine B = ’ 
of ¢ ; Sa : Simple, Silent, NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more Epinpurcn .... 107, Prince’s Street BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW......4. 65, Buchanan Street. Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


° . REDS 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. TOELINI CESS TTR VER TESOUA 


Intending purchasers should see this before 


Complete, with al extras and neat Case, ot | Wy Fy THORIAS & Co's PATENT SEWING MACHINES: 
BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. Prospectus Post-FREE. BGS SE hoot 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. BRADFORD &C0., 63, Fleet St., London. 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers, 

Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 

Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Lined. 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors. 


f ine Machi ane 
4 ‘THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITGH | soinSstiohines or shtreCullar ake 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE * ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
st xcellenci Sewing Machines. SITIO 
Illustrates the ea of all pat eae Lachin ce on Vj SAWO - THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 70s, 
Will a ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Househo e esters CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
ft ee ieee and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has ae Bie \\2 Pac ~/ — 
ert combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, ie Se ee ey, 
oy and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. << ae) EL 4 W. sR, T H O M A NS) & C OF 


The Original Patentees, 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, yee AND 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM. ; 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. AGENTS WANTED 
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Price £6, Samples of Work on application to 


Dublin, 1865. Paris,, 1867° pe 
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